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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Philip Van Artevelde: a Dramatic Romauce. 
By Henry Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
dor, 1834. Moxon. « 

Tar history of Flanders presents the perpetual 

struggle between power and wealth: power by 

descent, and wealth by acquirement. It was 
in.its rich and enterprising cities that the 
feudal system received its first blow. The in- 
telligence born of commerce had the earliest 
perception that authority, originating in the 
strong necessity of mutual defence, and ce- 
mented by blood, was ill suited to the after- 
period of greater security and more definite 
possession. It is common to talk of the fac- 
tious and turbulent burghers of Ghent, Bruges, 

&c.; but this is only a partial view of the ques- 

tion ;—how often were'their risings the result 

of vexatious imposts, and called forth in de- 
fence of old privileges ? That these risings 
were violent, and that the rights of peace were 
demanded at the sword’s point, belonged to.the 
age, The most quiet’ hearths had pike and 
head-piece suspended over the mantel-shelf ; 
and even the civic companies, so pacific in our 
days} were accustomed to think that, only give 
them fighting room, re 

Their own good swords must win tlie rest.” 

The annals of the Netherlands are the most 
instructive picture that history offers of the 
progress made by society through commerce 
towards civilisation. France and Germany lay 
near the ten provinces; but on their side, and 
out of the principles which had been gradually 
ripening, grew the most ratiorial ‘of republics, 
viz. that of Holland. 

The drama now before us embraces one of 
those stirring periods when, out of individual 
wrongs, springs some great question of general 
rights, while a thousand vague ideas, and angry 
murmurs, and fierce contentions, throw up 
those precious truths which are only found 
m stormy waters. The right of levying 
imposts on that property which had been 
acquired by their own industry, was one of 
the earliest privileges whose value was felt 
and insisted upon ; and even at present, is it 
not still the great axle on which the political 
machine turns ? The Quarterly Review praises 
this work as “ the idealised portrait of a revo- 
lutionary age.” We think this praise is be- 
stowed on the very point in which it is defi- 
cent. It is no portrait, whether idealised or 
otherwise, of the age which it depicts. There 
8 none of the light of the growing intellect of 
the time on its pages; it lacks the conscious- 
hess of power which wealth was then beginning 
to feel; and it is deficient «in those mental 
throes which even then made the atmosphere 
tremulous with thought, so soon to break into 
the general tempest of civil and religious dis- 
sension. The hero is represented as greatly 
advanced beyond his time; this advancement 
18 chiefly shewn in metaphysical questionings, 
When it should rather have been marked in 
strong foreknowledge of the enlightened spirit 

2 Ou the verge of the moral horizon. It 


has nothing, either, of what was picturesque in 
the period—that extravagance of honour, that 
daringness of valour, by: which chivalry re- 
deemed ‘some of its darkest excesses. In like 
manner, there are no indications of the super- 
stition then so dominant, nor of that -rade 
magnificence which belongs to the first posses- 
sion of riches. How, wanting in these requi- 
sites, which this drama undeniably is, can it be 
held as a great historical picture of its age? 
The most characteristic portions are those for 
which Froissart has furnished the matériel, 
and whose pages our author has translated into 
dramatic scenes with great spirit and fidelity. 
But this is only one point; and on how many 
have we to express our warmest appreciation 
and to offer our highest praise! The character 
of the hero is a master-piece, both in the con- 
ception and the execution: it is as original as 
it is striking. We think that the author has, 
with the judgment which belongs to cultivated 
talent, been most happy in selecting that ideal 
portraiture which especially embodies his own 
mind. It is obvious that he enters into, and 
understands, the calm, contemplative, yet 
strong-minded student whom he has drawn. 
The son suited his peculiar powers better than 
the father. Jacob. Van Artevelde, neverthe- 
less, has always appeared to us an admirable 
theme for historic tragedy. He began with no 
assistance save the wealth he had himself accu- 
mulated, and the force of his own strong mind. 
The redress of grievances, with which he set 
out, ended, as it usually does when successful, 
in usurpation of power. Still, that power 
was skilfully and boldly managed ; and his pro- 
ject of subjecting Flanders to the dominion of 
England was the best that, under circum. 
stances, could be devised. There was a greater 
chance of her liberties being respected and 
her commerce advanced, than by a union with 
any other power. His son was of softer maté- 
viel. The name which he bore: made for him 
circumstances which we doubt whether he would 
have ever made for himself. The very luxury 
by which he so soon surrounded his unsteady 
seat bespeaks something effeminate in the indi- 
vidual construction. 

But having thus premised the historical 
realities, let us turn to the poetical creations. 
At the commencement of the drama we find 
Van Artevelde a man of retired and studious 
habits, one who delights in angling — one 
of the best excuses ever invented for ima- 
ginative idlesse— and retired from all more 
active scenes, whether of business or politics. 
The desperate state of public affairs causes 
men’s eyes to turn on the inheritor of his 
father’s name, and, it is hoped, his father’s 
nature. Philip pauses, but it is in stern re- 
solve; he feels that his fortunes are before him, 
and prepares at once to meet and to master 
them. The smooth but deep currefit of his 
existence has been coloured by the influence of 
a mutual but unspoken love. He determines to 
tempt his fate in every shape—avows his attach- 
ment successfully, and with it the stormy future 





before him. In spite of some exquisite touches, 


we must say there is something strained and 
unnatural in the whole course of Van Arte. 
velde’s love-making. No one, be he hero, stu. 
dent, or philosopher, has store of ** such choice 
rhetoric” on these occasions. But the action 
thickens—he becomes captain of the White 
Hoods, saves the city from the horrors of plague 
and famine by a desperate sally, and the first 
part ends by leaving him, in all the flush of 
victory, Regent of Ghent. 

The second part is drawn with darker 
shades. ‘ The beautiful has vanished” both 
from Artevelde’s home and heart. His wife 
is dead, and fortune “ sits no longer on his 
buoyant crest.” The armies of France are 
in the field against him, and popular dis. 
content is busy among the crowd. Events 
seem no longer moulded to his pleasure. But, 
most of all, we feel Van Artevelde is changed. 
** Years” have not brought to him * the philo. 
sophie mind,” but rather banished all quiet. 
He clings to the power he once held cheap 
—he is desperate rather than resolved —he 
feels that fate is against him. Inexpressibly 
solemn and touching is this autumn of am- 
bition—an autuma that has come even in 
summer — autumn * that withers while it 
gilds.”” The very love-that ‘ soothes his 
leisure hours’? shews how much his ancient 
high-mindedness has departed from him. All 
that is delicate and ideal in attachment belongs 
to an unused heart — but such Elena has not to 
offer him. Portents overshadow his troubled 
pathway, and at last he dies—dies by a traitor’s 
dagger. Having thus faintly marked our sense, 
of this noble conception, we must endeavour to 
shew how finely it has been wrought out. We 
can only give fragments, but the hand of the 
master is upon them. The offer of power to 
the hero.is thus introduced :— 

** Ged) (There is no game so desperate which wise men 

i take freely up for love of power; 
€ of fame, or merely love of play. 
ma are wise, and then reputed wise, 
eir great repute of wisdom grows, 
reat wisdom a great price is bid, 
their wisdom do they part withal : 
Su en must still be tempted with high stakes,— 
Philip van Artevelde is such a man.” 
Degeription of an aspiring spirit :— 
«* Van Artevelde. 
I never looked that he should live so long : 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle: his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind, 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such, that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes fi ered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks push them; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” iit 

We think this is rather a fine imagination 
than a truth; we believe that greatness of 
every kind has in it an activity vile 
have room. Action is as the life, without whi 
greatness is not. We have no right to believe 
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i acetone dims tnts te cia aden di ein chine innate ge 
that which we do not know; in such a case 


nothing can be taken for granted. Another 
splendid passage succeeds :— 
«* Father John. 
There'll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for him. 
Van Artevelde. 


They will be dim, and then be bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 

And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down am t us now, 

And lightly is death mourn’d: a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 

Twinkles the re-illuminated star, 

And all is out of sight that smirch’d the ray. 

We have not time to mourn. 

Father John. The worse for us! 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. "Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them, 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out, 
‘There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor one that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up, 
‘To reach the naked’st pinnacle of all, 
Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 
Reposes self-included at the base.” 


Such magnanimity is but a schoolman’s vir- 
tue; there is no worth in this world absolved 
from toil — exercise is the excellence of all our 
qualities. 

The rationality, which is the basis of Arte- 
velde’s mind, is strongly in his answer, when 
told that the stork on his roof had forsaken 
* her old ancestral dwelling :”— 


** Clara. Old Ursel says the sign proved never false 
In all her time,—and she’s so very old! 

And then she says that Roger was esteem’d 
The wisest stork in Ghent, and flew away 
But twice before ;—the first time in the night, 
Before my father took that office up 

Which prov’d so fatal in the end; and then 
The second time, the night before he died. 

Art. Sooner or later, something, it is certain, 
Must bring men to their graves. Our every act 
Is death’s forerunner. It is but the date 
That puzzles us to fix. My father lived 
In that ill-omen’d office many a year, 

And men had augur'd he must die at last, 
Without the stork to aid. If this be all 
The wisest of his tribe can prophesy, 

I am as wise as he.” 

His soliloquy previous to declaring his love 
is, at the close, as fine as any thing we ever 
read ; it begins exquisitely :— 

«« Art. There is but one thing that still clogs me here. 
To bring a cloud upon the summer day A pause. 
Of one so happy and so beautiful,— 

It is a hard condition. For myself, 

I know not that the circumstance of life 

In all its changes can so far afflict me 

As makes anticipation much worth while. 
But she is younger,—of a sex, beside, 
Whose spirits are to our’s as flame to fire, 
More sudden and more perishable too; 

So that the gust wherewith the one is kindled 
Extinguishes the other. Oh, she is fair! 

As fair as heaven to look upon !—as fair 

As ever vision of the Virgin blest 

That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount 
Beneath the palm, and dreaming to the tune 
Of flowing waters, duped his soul withal. 

It was permitted, in my pilgrimage, 

To rest beside the fount eath the tree, 
Beholding there no vision, but a maid 
Whose form was light and graceful as the palm, 
Whose heart was pure and jocund as the fount, 
And spread a freshness and a verdure round. 
This was permitted in my pilgrimage, 

And loth am I to take my staff again. 

Say that I fail not in this enterprise— 

Still must my life be full of hazardous turns, 
And they that house with me must ever live 

In imminent peril of some evil fate. 

Make fast the doors ; heap wood upon the fire; 
Draw in your stools and pass the goblet round, 
And be the prattling voice of children heard. 
Now let us make good cheer—but what is this? 
Do I not see, or do I dream I see 


Half visible, his face deformed with scars, 
And fi |—Oh, yes! I know it—there 
8 ret upon the hearth.” 

of her reply :— 
» 
















And, should they crush thee, in the hour of death. 
If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 

Which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, 
Then I will be ambitious too,—if not, 

And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it, 
Then I will be unfortunate no less. 

I will resemble thee in that and all things 
Wherein a woman may: grave will I be 

And thoughtful, for already is it gone— 

The boon that nature gave me at my birth, 

My own original gaiety of heart. 

All will I part with to partake thy cares, 

Let but thy love be with me to the last.” 


Now, to such an answer a man does not reply, 
*Calmly, Adriana!’ How fine is his reflective 
vein when he has accepted the dangerous com- 
mand !— 


** Art. To be the chief of honourable men 
Is honour; and if dangerous, yet faith 
Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,—what is that 
But to be mind to an unwholesome body? 
- ae * 


These hands are spotless yet— 

Yea, white as when in infancy they stray’d 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small grasp which mothers love to feel. 
No stain has come upon them since that time— 
They have done nothing violent— 

Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 

And went about their offices, if here 

I must not say in purity, in peace. 

But he they served,—he is not what he was.” 


We must give portions of the noble speech 
with which he takes that command upon 
himself :— 


«© Art. Sirs, ye have heard these knights discourse to you 
Of your ill fortunes, telling on their fingers 
The worthy leaders ye have lately lost. 
True, they were worthy men, most gallant chiefs; 
And ill would it become us to make light 
Of the great loss we suffer by their fall. 
They died like heroes; for no recreant step 
Had e’er dishonour’d them, no stain of fear, 
No base despair, no cowardly recoil. 
They had the hearts of freemen to the last, 
And the free blood that bounded in their veins 
Was shed for freedom with a liberal joy. 
But had they guess’d, or could they but have dreamed 
The great examples which they died to shew 
Should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless here, 
That men should say, ‘ For liberty these died, 
Wherefore let us be slaves,’—had they thought this, 
Oh, then, with what an agony of shame, 
Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 
Had their great spirits parted hence for heaven!” 
He then details the executions put in force 
by their earl :— 
«* And did it seal their pardons, all this blood ? 
Had they the earl’s good love from that time forth ? 
Oh, sits! look round you, lest ye be deceived ; 
Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be written with the pen, 
But think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 
Will e’er eject old hatreds from the heart. 
There’s that betwixt you been which men remember 
Till they forget themselves, till all’s forgot, 
Till the deep sleep falls on them in that bed 
From which no morrow’s mischief knocks them up. 
There's that betwixt you been which you yourselves, 
Should ye forget, would then not be yourselves; 
For must it not be thought that some base men’s souls 
Have ta’er the seats of yours and turn’d you out, 
If, in the coldness of a craven heart, 
Ye should forgive this bloody-minded man 
For all his black and murderous monstrous crimes? 
Think of your mariners, three hundred men, 
After long absence in the Indian seas, 
Upon their peaceful homeward voyage bound, 
And now all dangers conquer’d, as they thought, 
Warping the vessels up their native stream, 
Their wives and children waiting them at home 
In joy, with festal preparation made,— 
Think of these mariners, their eyes torn out, 
Their hands chopped off, turn’d staggering into Ghent, 
To meet the blasted eye-sight of their friends ! 
And was not this the earl?” 


Disdain of life :— 
«© Thy life again! 


Why what a very slave of life arc thou ! 

Look round about on this once populous town— 
Not one of these innumerous house-tops 

But hides some spectral form of misery, 

Some peevish, pining child and moaning mother ; 
Some aged man that in his dotage scolds, 

Not knowing why he hungers ; some cold corse 
That lies unstraightened where the spirit left it. 
Look round, and answer what thy life can be, 
To tell upon the balance of such seales. 

I too would live—I have a love for life— 

But rather than to live to charge my soul 

With one hour’s lengthening out of woes like these, 
I'd leap this Eenepet with as free a bound 

As e’er was schoo]-boy’s o'er a garden wall.” 


Terrible picture of a family during the fa. 
mine :— 
Clara. **1 paid a visit first to Ukenheim, 
The man who whilome saved our father’s life, 
When certain Clementists and ribald folk 
Assail’d him at Malines. He came last night, 
And said he knew not if we owed him aught, 
But if we did, a peck of oatmeal now 
Would pay the debt, and save more lives than one, 
I went: It seem’d a wealthy man’s abode ; 
The costly drapery and good house-gear 
Had, in an ordinary time, betokened 
That with the occupant the world went well. 
By a low couch, curtain’d with cloth of frieze, 
Sat Ukenheim, a famine-stricken man, 
With either bony fist upon his knees, 
And his long back upright. His eyes were fix’d 
And mov’d not, though some gentle words I spake: 
Until a little urchin of a child, 
That call’d him father, crept to where he sat 
And pluck’d him by the sleeve, and with its small 
And skinny finger pointed: then he rose, 
And with a low obeisance, and a smile 
That look’d like watery moonlight on his face— 
So weak and pale a smile—he bade me welcome. 
I told him that a lading of wheat-flour 
Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 
His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 
Art. Poor soul! and wherefore ? 
Clara. That I soon perceived. 
He pluck’d aside the curtain of the couch, 
And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 
They seem'd like twins of some ten years of age, 
And they had died so nearly both together 
He scarce could say which first : and being dead, 
; He put them, for some fanciful affection, 
Each with its arm about the other’s neck, 
So that a fairer sight I had not seen 
Than those two children, with their little faces 
So thin and wan, so calm, and sad, and sweet. 
I look’d upon them long, and for awhile 
I wish’d myself their sister, and to lie 
With them in death as they did with each other; 
I thought that there was nothing in the world 
I could have lov’d so much ; and then I wept; 
And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 
And he was sorely shaken and convulsed, 
Through weakness of his frame and his great grief. 
Art. It was a thousand pities he deferred 
So long to ask our aid. 
lara. It was indeed. 
But whatsoe’er had been his former pride, 
He seem'd a humble and heart-broken man. 
He thank’d me much for what I said was sent ; 
But I knew well his thanks were for my tears. 
He look’d again upon the children’s couch, 
And said, low down, they wanted nothing now. 
So, to turn off his eyes, 
1 drew the small survivor of the three 
Before him, and he snatched it up, and soon 
Seemed quite forgetful and absorbed.” 


Affection between brother and sister: — 


«* We two have grown 
From birth on my side, boyhood upon his, 
Inseparably together, as two grafts 
Out of the self-same stock ; we've shared alike 
The sun and shower and all that heaven hath sent us; 
I’ve loved him much and quarrell’d with him oft, 
And all our loves and quarrels past are links 
That no adversity shall e’er dissever.” 

We now come to the second part; and the 
change in Artevelde is thus marked by himself; 
— his friend and priest has hinted somewhat 
| of his growth of worldly pride :— 
| «« Say they so? 

Well, if it be so it is late to mend ; 

For self-amendment is a work of time, 

And business will not wait. Such as Il am, 

For better or for worse the world must take me, 
For I must hasten on. Perhaps the state 

And — splendour I affect, is deemed 

A proof of pride,—yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
Tis but a juvenile philosophy 

That casts such things aside, : 
Which, be they in themselves or vile or precious, 
Are means to govern. Or I’m deemed morose, 
Severe, impatient of what hinders me? 

Yet think what manner of men are these I rule; 
What patience might have made of them, reflect. 
If I be stern or fierce, ’tis from strong need 

And strange provocatives. If (which I own not) 
I have drunk deeper of ambition’s cup, 

Be it remembered that the cup of love : 
Was wrested from my hand. Enough of this. 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 

Of providence, whose instrument I am, — ‘ 
To work some changes in the world, or die. 


Love of companionship :— 
« Elena. 1 will not quit your camp,—unless you 
wish it. a 
Art. Am I in life’s embellishments so rich, 
In pleasure so redundant, as to wish 





} 
| 





The chiefest one away? No, fairest friend; 
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Mine eyes have travelled this horizon round, 
Ending where they began ; and they have roved 
The boundless empyrean up and down, 
And ’mid the undistinguished tumbling host 
Of the black clouds, have lighted on a soft 
And solitary spot of azure sky, : 
Whereon they love to dwell. The clouds close in, 
And soon may shut it from my searching sight; 
But let me still behold it whilst I may. 
Elena. You are so busy all day long, I feared 

A woman’s company and trifling tal! 
Would only importune you. 

Art. Think not so. 
The sweets of converse and societ 
Are sweetest when they’re snatched; the often-comer, 
The boon companion of a thousand feasts, 
Whose eye has grown familiar with the fair, 
Whose tutored tongue, by practice perfect made, 
js tamely talkative,—he never knows 
That truest, rarest light of social joy, 
Which gleams upon the man of many cares. 

Elena. \t is not every one could push aside 
A country’s weight so lightly. 

Art. By your leave, 
There are but few that on so grave a theme 
Continuously could ponder unrelieved. 
The heart of man, walk it which way it will, 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or rough, 
Down the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or’mid the clang of trumpets and the march 
Of clattering ordnance, still must have its halt, 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 

Its inn of rest; and craving still must seek 

The food of its affections—still must slake 

Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure, 

And pleasant to behold.” 

The feeling of this ‘* heart’s yearning” is 
beautiful, but scarce in keeping with such a con- 
nexion. 

Pretty image :— 

“Philosophy might look her in the face, 
And like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 


See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue !” 


This, however, is very like Moore’s— 


«* The changes of his face 
In her's reflected with still lovelier grace.” 
Change :— 
*¢ Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us.” 


We have said that the chief fault of this 
drama is a want of sympathy with the vast 
spirit of freedom then moving over the waters 
of European society ; but the ensuing speech is 
an exception. In the fiery words which fol- 
low, Van Artevelde perceives that “in to-day 
already walks to-morrow :”— 


“Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war—no nation for my friend, 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends ! 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty, and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vazssals, serfs, 
Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s darkness 
Through years that knew not change of night and day— 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling maws, 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you,— 
hail you my auxiliars and allies, 
The only potentates whose help I crave! 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw ; 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire.” 


How truly is the progress of the mind 
marked, as Artevelde speaks of his studies and 
their consequences !— 


“My Meditations in their outset wore 

Ly braveries of oy and youth, 

= cast them, and were innocent thenceforth ; 

Ag they were followed with a humble heart, 

i hough an inquisitive; and humbler still 

‘spirit waxed they as they further went.” 

The more desperate clinging to a fallen for- 
tune than even in its golden prime, is finely 
expressed :— 

‘- Tou used to be so calm and even-minded, 
hat nothing ruffled you. 
at. . I stand reproved. 
s time and circumstance that tries us all; 
they that temperately take their start, 





And keep their souls indifferently sedate 
Through much of good and evil, at the last 
May find the weakness of their hearts thus tried. 
My cause appears more precious than it did 
In its triumphant days. 

Elena. You prize it more 
The more it is endangered. 

rt. Even so. 

A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong; solicitous cares, sad watchings, 
Rallies, reverses, all vicissitudes, 
Give the affection exercise and growth— 
So is it in the nursing a sick hope.” 

Description of the camp :— 

«* The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ! 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed.” 

We shall conclude with one or two snatches 
of softer music than belongs to the more stately 
progress of the general dialogue. 

Acceptance or rejection of a suitor :— 

** Clara. I do not bid thee take him or refuse him ; 
I only say, think twice. 

Adriana. But once to think 
Is once too much upon a theme like this, 
When the heart speaks.” 

Difference between man and woman’s ages 

prettily marked :— 
** But we are women when boys are but boys. 
God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise 
Some two years earlier.-----+-+++- 
We grow upon the sunny side 0’ the wall.” 
Fear of passion in one who has felt it :— 
** Elena. Dark still has been the colour of my fortunes, 
And having not serenity of soul, 
How should I wear the aspect ? 
Art. ear it not ; 
Wear only that of love. 
Elena. Of love? alas! 
That is its opposite. You counsel me 
To scatter this so melancholy mist 
By calling up the hurricane.” 
Love :— 
** Love is eternal. 
Whatever dies, that lives, I feel and know. 
It is too great a thing to die. 


Yearning of a desperate man towards the 
softer moments of his existence :— 

** Should I not return, 
There’s nothing here that I shall leave with pain, 

Except thyself, my beautiful Elena! 

What strange forgetfulness appears it now, 

So many mis-spent moments to have given 

To any thing but love! They’re gone for ever, 

With all their wasted sunshine !” 

We have dwelt at such length on the princi- 
pal character, Van Artevelde, that we have 
left ourselves but little space to note the merits 
or demerits of the others. None have much to 
do; but the sketches are bold and various. 
Of the females, Adriana is an exquisite water- 
coloured drawing. We do not say this dis- 
paragingly, but mean that she is all of soft shad- 
ing, and soon evanished. Clara is a complete 
failure : coarse and flippant. Certainly our 
author has a strange idea of woman’s wit, if 
her’s be meant as a specimen. Elena is an 
original and vigorous picture, and managed 
with equal skill and delicacy. The idea of the 
lay which recounts her history is full of poetry ; 
but the versification is strained and uneasy, 
and the narrative is confused,—we rather guess 
than perceive the author’s meaning. Still, it 
is fraught with fine touches ; which, however, 
require more pointing, and more musical verse. 
Elena is represented as of a melancholy, yet 
passionate nature,—finding in the excitement 
of pleasure forgetfulness rather than relief. 
Chance throws her into contact with Artevelde, 
and all the nobler qualities of her being revive 
within her. She is still capable of loving him, 
but it is with a sad, heavy consciousness of her 
own unworthiness. ‘“ It will not, and it can- 
not come to good,” is her perpetual feeling. 
She dreads not being able to amuse her lover ; 
and in that fear, what a world of self-deprecia- 





ES 
tion is expressed! The preface is what we 
like the least; it is full of prejudice and of 
theory. Poets are no judges one of another,— 
there is a secret envy belonging even to the 
most generous. Fame is never forgiven by 
those who aim themselves at fame,—excepting, 
perhaps, the fame belonging to the far-off 
dead ; and even then it must be sanctified by 
centuries. Men rarely advance in life, read 
and reflect much, without setting up some fa- 
vourite system of their own, from which de- 
parture is treason. Our present author writes 
from intellect, as Lord Byron did from pas- 
sion ; hence the former protests against the 
latter. How unfair, for example, is the fol- 
lowing conclusion ! — 

“ How nobly opposite to Lord Byron’s, was 
Shakespeare’s conception of a hero— 

* Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of heart.’” 

Now this is not Shakespeare’s idea of a 
hero—it is his imagination ; he himself speaks 
of it as a glorious impossibility. The heroes 
whom he really does draw are full of human 
nature’s weaknesses, qualities, and passions. 
Equally unjust is Mr. Taylor's estimate of 
Shelley. Similes about evening clouds, &c. 
are no arguments. We could point out many 
passages in Shelley, in which the plain thought, 
divested of the adornment of poetical diction, 
would suffice to constitute poetry. But we 
have no further space for discussion, and have 
only time for a farewell word to the author. 
The impression left upon us by the drama of 
Van Artevelde is, that it is the fruit of a life ; 
the marks of attentive study are on every page 
—poetry has grown out of poetry,—the mind 
has put forth its long accumulated stores ; and 
if so, Van Artevelde will stand alone—as it has 
had no precursor, we doubt its having a suc- 
cessor. It has been built up like a pyramid. 
But if, contrary to our belief, which is founded 
only on internal evidence, Mr. Taylor be a 
young man, “ the world is,’’ indeed, “ all be- 
fore him where to choose.” 








Physiognomy founded on Physiology, and ap- 
plied to various Countries, Professions, and 
Individuals ; with an Appendix on the Bones 
at Hythe, the Sculls of the Ancient Inhabit- 
ants of Britain, and its Invaders. By Alex- 
ander Walker. 12mo. pp. 386. London, 
1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Turis is a very curious, and, we think, a very 
acute performance. The subject of inquiry is 
one of great, peculiar, and general interest ; 
and the author has displayed much of ori- 
ginality, as well as of laborious investigation, in 
its discussion. Whether we agree with, or 
differ from him, we cannot deny him the pos. 
session of high talents, and that his treatise is 
well calculated not only to teach us much, but 
to induce reflections and considerations upon 
all the important topics of which it treats. 

The preliminary remarks set out by concisely 
stating Mr. Walker’s leading views, and we 
find the most prominent to be — 

‘** The explanation of the peculiar relation of 
each organ of sense to the brain, as essential to 
understanding the expressions of each; an ef- 
fect distinct in character being produced by the 
action of each of these organs when commu- 
nicated to the brain; the reasoning to shew 
that intellectual ideas, emotions, and 
are the distinct effects of the impressions of 
touch, vision, and hearing, respectively; the 
reasoning to shew that animal emotions and 
passions are the effects of the impressions of 
smell and taste, respectively.” 
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To us there seems to be something whim- 
sical in this, at starting. Surely the author does 
not mean to assert that animal emotions and 
passions are not produced by vision, and espe- 
cially by touch ? What would he think of a 
much-struck dandy at a ball running up to the 
fair cause of his smart, and endeavouring by a 
sniff and a bite (‘‘ smell and taste”) to get on 
with his flirtation? A look, a touch, and a 
sigh, would, on the contrary, be far more 
natural to the animal; and as for the intel- 
lectual ideas of the parties, these, on the other 
hand, might safely be left to be excited and 
develope themselves by the nose and palate ! 

But we are not going to reason all the strange 
dogmata set up by the worthy writer; nor, 
indeed, to follow him throughout his own con- 
tinuous reasoning: we shall be content to pick 
a separate point here and there, and adduce it 
as a fair example of the whole work. 

* Physiognomists have erred (it is declared) 
in considering the head alone as the subject of 
their science. That science applies to the whole 
body. The basis of its first distinctions is the 
relative developement of the three different sys- 
tems—locomotive, vital, and mental—of which 
the body is composed. . 

*¢ It is not unusual to consider the body as 
being divided into the head, the trunk, and the 
extremities ; but, in consequence of the hitherto 
universal neglect of the natural arrangement of 
the organs and functions into locomotive, vital, 
and mental, the beauty and interest which may 
be attached to this division have equally escaped 
the notice of anatomists. It is a curious fact, 
and strongly confirmative of the preceding ar- 
rangements, that one of these parts—the ex- 
tremities, consists almost entirely of locomotive 
organs, namely, of bones, ligaments, and mus- 
cles; that another—the trunk, consists of all 
the greater vital organs, namely, absorbents, 
blood.vessels, and glands ; and that the third— 
the head, contains all the mental organs, name- 
ly, the organs of sense, cerebrum, and cerebel- 
lum. It is a fact not less curious nor less con- 
firmative of the preceding arrangements, that, 
of these parts, those which consist chiefly of 
locomotive or mechanical organs—organs which, 
as to mere structure, and considered apart from 
the influence of the nervous system over them, 
are common to us with the lowest class of beings, 
namely, minerals, are placed in the lowest si- 
tuation, namely, the extremities ; that which 
consists chiefly of vital organs—organs common 
to us with a higher class of beings, namely, 
vegetables, is placed in a higher situation, name- 
ly, the trunk; and that which consists chiefly 
of mental organs—organs peculiar to the highest 
elass of beings, namely, animals, is placed in 
the highest situation, namely, the head. * * * 

*¢ To physiognomy, then, these anatomical 
and physiological views will be found to be im- 
mediately applicable. In some men, the bones 
are large and the skeleton well proportioned, 
the joints strongly and firmly knit, and the 

muscles swelling and powerful. The limbs, in 
this case, bear a large proportion to the body ; 
and every motion is either determined or 
springy. This constitutes beauty of the loco. 
motive system. It is exemplified in the Her- 
cules or the Gladiator, and sometimes in the 
men of our Scottish border, or Highlands. In 
other men, the body is large, and the limbs pro- 
portionally short and slender; and even pro- 

ion is effected rather by the roll of the 
trunk which lifts with it the limbs, than by any 
power of the limbs themselves. ‘This consti- 
tutes, in men, an excess of the vital system. It 
is exemplified in the Saxon population of Eng- 


preceding characteristics; but the head is large, 
the countenance expressive, and the language 
and manners indicative of thought. This con- 
stitutes beauty of the mental system. It is 
best exemplified’ in the remains of Grecian 
sculpture—in the high and not too wide fore. 
heads of Homer, Epicurus, Hippocrates, &c., 
and in the comparatively few living men— 
few in all countries, who lead and advance 
civilisation. * . - 

‘© 1. There are three distinct intellectual 
organs or classes of intellectual organs, namely, 
the organs of sense, the cerebrum, and the 
cerebellum. . . <6 

“ 2, There are three distinct intellectual 
[mental] functions or classes of intellectual 
[mental] functions, namely, sensation, mental 
operation, and volition. 

“ 3. Of these organs, those of the senses are 
the first, the cerebrum intermediate, and the 
cerebellum the last. 2 ™ . 

*¢ 4, Of the functions, sensation is the first, 
mental operation intermediate, and volition the 
last. That sensation precedes and excites, if it 
do not generate, mental operation, few will 
deny; that mental operation, however rapid or 
evanescent, precedes and excites volition. * * * 
*¢ Thus, then, are determined the seats of 
the three great intellectual functions ; and we 
know that their energy in perfect health must 
precisely correspond with the developement of 
their organs. Now, that developement may 
vary as to each of them; and hence must arise, 
not one, but three criteria of the intellectual 
faculties. The criterion, then, first of intelli- 
gence, is afforded by the proportionally greater 
magnitude of the cerebrum compared to the 
face and cerebellum; the criterion of sense or 
sensation is afforded by the proportionally 
greater magnitude of the face, or more pro- 
perly, of the organs of sense compared to the 
cerebrum and cerebellum ; and the criterion of 
volition or of locomotive power is afforded by 
the proportionally greater magnitude of the 
cerebellum compared to the organs of sense and 
the cerebrum.” * 

These quotations explain the chief features of 
the author’s theory of structure, of the use of 
the organs, and of functions. He also divides 
the human species into three grand varieties, 
the Mongolic, the A&thiopic, and the Cauca- 
sian; and from their physical characters de- 
duces their moral characters. Thus :— 

«« The Mongolic variety has the organs of sense, small; 
the cerebrum, broad, but flat; the cerebellum, large; 
sensibility, small; observation, &c. permanent, but not 
intense; volition, powerful. 

«* The Caucasian variety has the organs of sense, of 
moderate size; the cerebrum, both broad and elevated; 
the cerebellum, of moderate size; sensibility, moderate ; 
observation, &c. powerful; volition, moderate. 

** The A&thiopic variety has the organs of sense, large; 
the cerebrum, long, but narrow; the cerebellum, small; 
sensibility, extreme; observation, &c. not permanent, 
but intense; volition, weak. 

** Or, to take another view of the subject. The organs 
of sense are small in the Mongol; intermediate in the 
European; and large in the Zthiop. The cerebrum is 
flat in the Mongol; large in the European; and narrow 
in the —— The cerebellum is large in the Mongol; 
intermediate in the European; and small in the A¢thiop. 
Sensibility is small in the Mongol; intermediate in the 
European; and extreme in the A&thiop. Observation, 
&¢. are not intense in the Mongol; powerful in the Eu- 
ropean; and not permanent in the ogy Volition is 
powerful in the Mongol; intermediate in the European ; 
and weak in the Aithiop. Now these national forms of 
crania are in general so constant, that they are even ob- 
servable in the heads of infants. Nor is this all; they 
appear to have been precisely similar among those an- 
cient people who inhabited the same countries in which 
they are now found to exist.” 


The application of these principles to existing 





* Mr. Walker also claims the discovery of the principle 
that ‘* wherever the intellectual organs are elevated, there 
their functions are brilliant or intense; wherever they are 





land. In others, still, there is a defect of the 





nations, including the people of England, Ire. 
land, Scotland, and Wales, becomes highly 
amusing :*— i 
‘* The Arab, the Goth, and the Scythian, are 
the races which have peopled modern conti. 
nental Europe, as well as the British Isles, 
The first has long belonged to the Caucasian 
variety of mankind; the second has done so 
for a shorter period, and even now retains 
much of the Mongolic character; and the third 
is, to the greatest extent, Mongolic.” 

And we descend to farther particulars :— 

“ The differences of character, even in the 
nations comprising the British empire, are very 
great. These differences of character are not 
more remarkable than the accompanying, and 
apparently corresponding, differences of or. 
ganisation. Hostile to the mysticism and em. 
piricism of the phrenologists, I am yet, with 
their more reasoning predecessors in physio- 
logy, satistied that character and organisation 
are inseparably united. * * * In England, 
the tribes are Saxon, Welsh, &c.; but the 
Saxon character predominates. In Scotland, 
the tribes are Pictish or Northman, Celtic, 
&c.; but the Pictish character, upon the whole, 
predominates. In Ireland, the tribes are 
Celtic, Northman, &c.; but the Celtic character 
predominates. In each case, the predominating 
character seems to be that of the majority. 
* * * The Saxon Englishman (for brevity, 
I may use only the latter name) is distin. 
guished from other races by a stature rather 
low, owing chiefly to the neck and limbs being 
short, by the trunk and vital system being 
large, and the complexion, irides, and hair 
light, and by the face being broad, the fore- 
head large, and the upper and back part of the 
head round and rather small. In his walk, the 
Englishman rolls, as it were, on his centre. 
This is caused by the breadth of the trunk, and 
the comparative weakness of the limbs. * * * 
The most striking of these points in the En- 
glish character which may be called funda- 
mental, are cool observation, unparalleled sin- 
gle-mindedness, and patient perseverance. This 
character is remarkably homogeneous. * * * 

“ T have said that the intellectual faculties of 
the Englishman are not absolutely of the highest 
order; and this is owing to his want of higher 
reasoning powers, as well as of passion. Hap- 
pily, indeed, with the want of these reasoning 
powers, the passions also are wanting; for had 
the latter existed without the former, the 
English character would have been utterly 
marred. * 5 ' 

“ In the west, the Saxon English are blended 
with the Welsh; but there is here no gain, 
because the Welsh cross can add passion chiefly, 
without higher reasoning powers. The Welsh, 
in fact, are already a compound of Celt, Saxon, 
&c., as both physiognomy and language prove ; 
and in them the imagination, or the passion of 
the former, and the perseverance of the latter, 
combine to produce that dull mysticism, or that 
dark and smouldering anger, which sometimes 
elicits such frightful consequences. In the 
south, the Saxon English are blended with the 
French, as is evinced by the dark complexion 
which marks our Kentish and southern popt- 
lation; and in that population we sometimes 
witness something of French sharpness added 
to Saxon firmness, and no increase of amiability 
of character. In the north, the Saxon English 
are blended with the Picts or Northmen of 
Scotland, as the taller and sparer form of the 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and northern popula 
tion in general shews ; and the additional 


* Some of them have, “we believe, appeared in Black- 





wide, there they are stable and permanent.” 
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reasoning powers thence obtained, are evinced 
in the ingenious industry of the northern towns 
of Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, &c. Thus, in 
England, there is a great deficiency of any ad- 
vantageous cross—there is scarcely any thing 
to improve the Saxon race; but, to compensate 
for this, that race has such sterling funda- 
mental qualities, and it so easily receives much 
improvement from the slight intermixture with 
the remoter Pictish, Scandinavian, or Danish 
races, that it greatly excels its original type, 
which may still be seen in Friezland and else- 
where on the opposite coast; and it is, at the 
same time, so extensively diffused over the 
country, that, in its character, the other En- 
glish races are entirely swallowed up. * * * 
” « How mad the dull mysticism—how atro- 
cious the gloomy passion —of Wales must seem 
amid the lucid common sense and unimpassioned 
judgment of England, may be easily conceived.* 
How abashed their possessors must feel, when 
surrounded by a more numerous race, not more 
distinguished from them by plain sense and 
candid impartiality than by civilisation and 
opulence, is equally obvious. Equally obvious 
is it, how mean the prying inquiry, how reptile- 
like the bending obsequiousness of Scotland, — 
how malignant her party-spirit, even in the 
sanctuaries of science, how satanical her conse- 
quent persecution,—how like fraud her crooked 
ratiocination, how like stolen goods the wealth 
accumulated by such unholy means,—must 
seem in merry England; while the very intel- 
lect of her natives must make them shrink 
before the calm eye of the honest, sturdy, and 
uncompromising Englishman. Not less ob- 
vious is it how utterly worthless and contempt- 
ible must seem Irish want of judgment, want of 
principle, and want of industry, and how well- 
deserved Irish wretchedness; though it is to 
be feared that the natural effect of this in- 
evitable contempt is less salutary than, for the 
sake of Ireland, one would wish it to be.* Thus, 
however, must in England all characters ulti- 
mately merge in the Saxon.” 

The Scots are very highly estimated in other 
portions of the volume, so as to be inconsistent 
with what is already quoted; for the author 
tells us, * no intermarriage or cross could have 
been more scientifically chosen than between 
the discrimination and prudence of the North- 
man, and the imagination and passion of the 
Celt; and how inevitably this is producing in 
Scotland a race of the very highest mental 
organisation—a nation, which, as Scott ob- 
serves, is ‘ proverbially patient of labour and 
prodigal of life! ‘Thus, also, is understood, not 
merely the relation between these two charac- 
ters—each needing the other’s aid, and neither 
entirely dominating—but why unitedly they 
triumph over every other tribe, and very easily 
over the Saxon, as a moment’s comparison will 
shew. Amid such a population, the broad, 


* This is not the only place where the author throws 
down his gauntlet to Ta y- ‘* The population (he says) of 
the British isles has been composed chiefly of two more 
original races, the Celtic and the Gothic. ‘Of the arrival 
the more ancient colonies, we have no record that can 
: trusted. The Welsh Triads are too contemptible to 
“eserve any notice; and the notion of a people who write 
nothing now, when they are half civilised, having written 
pul thing but nonsense when they were savage, is quite 
absurd. These Triads are of a piece with their ancient 
Poetry, which certainly is the most senseless stuff that 
i pretended to the name. And as both of these are 
Of rected with a view to the purity and high antiquity 
C mg Welsh race, though it is a a mongrel of 
- » Roman, Saxon, &c., with an equally mongrel jargon 
ro hs guage, the utter worthlessness of both is evi- 

= ma 
tle Ditto to Paddy. «* Most English and Scottish gen- 
a (I speak not of the Irish, as they have a taste for 

male ufliness) —most English gentlemen who are above 
being taken by superficial 


almost universal ugliness of French women.” 








retension, are aware of as | 


round, and ruddy face of the Englishman is 
discerned even by children in the streets, as is 
the large trunk of the body, the deeper tone of 
voice, arising from the extent of the vital cavi- 
ties, the roll upon the centre of the stomach 
rather than of the head, the look of satisfaction 
with the state of the former rather than of the 
latter, the absence of every trace of deep thought, 
&c. All these qualities, so opposite to those of 
the Scottish, enable their vulgar to hail the 
Englishman with as unerring a certainty, and 
as satisfied a superiority, as constitutes a return 
for the dislike, and even fear, with which they 
are sometimes received in England. Amid the 
more active Scottish qualities, the shallow rea- 
soning, or the want of reasoning, of the En- 
glishman would be despised, and his cold, un- 
imaginative, and unimpassioned character would 
be scorned ; while the absence of all dash or 
spirit in his conversation, even when literary, 
—his choice of words, and their loud, confi- 
dent, and emphatical pronunciation, to express 
nothing, —his fear to say any thing at all un- 
common, or that had not been said before, — 
and his resource in strong, formal, slow, and 
serious declarations of some matter-of-fact, as 
‘ the—very extraordinary—satisfaction—which 
he received from the—most—-uncommon—ex- 
cellence--and really—admirable—style—of a 
dinner—at Lord ’s, where he had the ho- 
nour of meeting,’ &c. &c.; or, if he be above 
this, in equally strong, formal, slow, and serious 
accounts of the qualities of a particular wine, 
the intermarriages ef particular families, the 
amount of the fortune of each of their members, 
and such-like wretched trash—the ‘ ne plus 
ulira’ of observation and weak-mindedness ; — 
all these, despised, scorned, neglected, would in 
Scotland finally compel the English to merge 
in the Scottish character. How fortunate, 
however, the blending of this compound Scot- 
tish with the simpler Saxon character cannot 
for a moment be questioned. ‘The more capa- 
cious forehead and calmer observation of the 
latter, become combined with the higher rea- 
soning, imaginative, and impassioned powers of 
the former. This is often exemplified in the 
Scottish cross with the Lowland Scottish Saxon ; 
and that union of observation with some of the 
higher faculties which distinguished Sir Walter 
Scott, is a striking example of its benefits.” 

To the Irish character Mr. W. is by no 
means so favourable. 

** It is scarcely possible to conceive (he says) 
a cross capable of conferring so little benefit on 
either, as that of the original Celt and Milesian. 
The intellectual organisation of the Irish people 
has thus more resemblance to that of the south, 
than to that of the north of Europe. It confers | 
imagination and passion in a far higher degree | 
than reasoning and judgment. * * * Among} 
such a people, it is evident, that when, owing | 
to Saxon and Scandinavian intermarriages, 
calmer observations and reasoning powers are | 
added to those high capabilities, so essential to | 
all genius, the result must be such characters | 
as Ireland has occasionally produced. It is not 
less evident, however, that such characters will | 
be comparatively rare, and that the mass of the 
people will too often add fierce barbarity and | 
superstitious bigotry to the grossest ignorance. | 
In Treland, accordingly, when the people are 
excited by private or public hatreds (for this is 
as often independent as dependent on religious 
and political differences) crimes at once the 
most brutal and the most cowardly are perpe- 
trated, without the slightest compunction ; 
robberies, burnings, tortures, and assassina- 
tion, are the commonest means of vengeance ; 
and I am warranted in saying, that no where 
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in Europe may be seen such a complication of 
ferocity and crime.” 

** To sum up this view of English, Scottish, 
and Irish character, I may observe that sin- 
cerity and independence distinguish the En- 
glish ; intelligence and sagacity, the Scottish ; 
and a gay and gallant spirit, the Irish. The 
best qualities, however, are apt to associate 
with bad ones. The independence of the En- 
glish sometimes degenerates into coarseness and 
brutality; the sagacity of the Scottish, into 
cunning and time-serving; and the gaiety of 
the Irish, into fickleness and faithlessness. 
Could we combine the independence of the En- 
glish, with the sagacity of the Scottish, and 
with the gallantry of the Irish, we should form 
almost a god. Could we, on the contrary, unite 
the brutality of the first, with the cunning of 
the second, and with the faithlessness of the 
third, we should form a demon.” 

Here, for the present at least, we conclude, 
though we feel disposed to have another talk 
with Mr. Walker. 

In the mean time, with regard to the great 
question of improving the human race, a ques- 
tion which has never obtained in practice or 
actual life the deep consideration its importance 
merits: it is pretty clear, that, marriages not 
being made in heaven, the casual circumstances 
of earth have ever predominated, and ever will 
predominate in overruling our destinies in that 
respect. Men have wonderfully amended the 
breeds of cattle; but few individuals or fami- 
lies ever trouble their heads about what is 
likely to be the produce of their own unions. 
Nature has finely implanted in every breast the 
love of the beautiful and the intellectual; and 
grace of form and superiority of mind are uni- 
versally admired ; and impulse and disposition 
wisely ordained to elevate the progeny of man- 
kind. But this is counteracted by other causes 
dependant upon ourselves. We marry ugli- 
ness, and deformity, and disease, because it is 
convenient or rich. The grand natural spring 
which impels man towards loveliness and talent, 
and woman towards superior powers and ge- 
nius, is sacrificed on the shrine of avarice or 
ambition; and hence we see the multitude of 
mortals crawling about who, under a happier 
dispensation, ought never to have been born ; 
while symmetry, and grace, and high intelli- 
gence, are but rarely met with among the chil- 
dren of this world. The fault is our own. 





Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel 
Lover, Esq. R.H.A. Second Series. 12mo. 
pp. 324. London, 1834. Baldwin and Co. 

Wirn the cleverest of etchings, here is a 
genuine Irish story-book of the most amusing 
character. Mr. Lover shews us how to tell a 
tale in the ra-al Irish manner;—we see the 
people, we hear them,—they are dramatised as 
they exist in nature, and all their peculiarities 
are touched with a master-hand. Mr. Lover 
is as able a writer as he is an artist—and that 
is saying every thing ; consequently, were this 
volume any other than a work upon Ireland, 
we need not add that it is fully equal to its pre- 
decessor, which justly obtained such extensive 
popularity. 

It is late in the week, and we shall let it 
speak farther for itself, only stating that there 
are nine capital stories of various, though equally 
entertaining, descriptions. 

The ‘¢ Curse of Kishogue”’ is super-eminent. 

** You see there was wanst a mighty dacent 
boy, called Kishogue—and not a complater chap 
was in the siven parishes nor himself—and for 
drinkin’ or coortin’ (and by the same token he 
was a darlint among the girls, he was so bowld), 
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or cudgellin’, or runnin’, or wrastlin’, or the 
like o’ that, none could come near him ; and at 
patthern, or fair, or the dance, or the wake, 
Kishogue was the flower of the flock. Well, to 
be sure, the gentlemen iv the counthry did not 
belove him so well as his own sort—that is the 
eldherly gintlemen, for as to the young ’squires, 
by gor they loved him like one of themselves, 
and betther a’most, for they knew well that 
Kishogue was the a to put them up to all 
sorts and sizes of divilment and divarshin, and 
that was all they wanted—but the owld, studdy 
(steady) gintlemen—the responsible people like, 
didn’t give into his ways at all—and, in throth, 
they used to be thinkin’ that if Kishogue was 
out of the counthry, body and bones, that the 
counthry would not be the worse iv it, in the 
laste, and that the deer, and the hares, and the 
pattheridges wouldn’t be scarcer in the laste, 
and that the throut and the salmon would lade 
an aisier life;—but they could get no howlt of 
him good or bad, for he was as cute as a fox, and 
there was no sitch thing as getting him at an 
amplush, at all, for he was like a weasel, a’most 
—asleep wid his eyes open. Well; that’s the 
way it was for many a long day, and Kishogue 
was as happy as the day was long, autil, as bad 
luck id have it, he made a mistake one night, as 
the story goes, and by dad how he could make the 
same mistake was never cleared up yet, barin’ 
that the night was dark, or that Kishogue had a 
dhrop o’ dhrink in; but the mistake was made, 
and this was the mistake, you see—that he con- 
saived he seen his own mare threspassin’ an the 
man’s field, by the road side, and so, with that, 
he cotched the mare—that is, the mare, to all 
appearance, but it was not his own mare, but 
the ’squire’s horse, which he tuk for his own 
mare,—all in a mistake, and he thought that 
she had sthrayed away, and not likin’ to see 
his baste threspassin’ an another man’s field, 
what does he do, but he dhrives home the horse 
in a mistake, you see, and how he could do the 
like is hard to say, except’n that the night was 
dark, as I said before, or that he had a dhrop 
too much in ; but, howsomever the mistake was 
made, and a sore mistake it was for poor Kis- 
hogue, for he never persaived it at all, antil 
three days afther, when the polisman kem to 
him and towld him he should go along with 
him. ‘ For what?’ says Kishogue. ‘ Oh, 
you’re mighty innocent,’ says the polisman. 
* Thrue for you, sir,’ says Kishogue, as quite 
(quiet) as a child. ‘ And where are you goin’ 
to take me, may I make bowld to ax, sir 2” 
says he. ‘ To jail,’ says the Peeler. * For 
what ?’ says Kishogue. ‘ For staalin’ the 
*squire’s horse,’ says the Peeler. ‘ It’s the 
first I heerd of it,’ says Kishogue. ‘ Throth, 
then, ’twon’t be the last you'll hear of it,’ says 
the other. ‘ Why, tare an ouns, sure it’s no 
housebreakin’ for a man to dhrive home his own 
mare,’ says Kishogue. ‘ No,’ says the Peeler ; 
‘but it is burglaarious to sarcumvint another 
man’s horse,’ says he. ‘ But supposin’ ’twas a 
mistake,’ says Kishogue. ‘ By gor itll be the 
dear mistake toyou !” says thepolisman. * That’s 
a poor case,’ says Kishogue. But there was no 
use in talkin’—he might as well have been 
whistlin’ jigs to a milestone as sthrivin’ to in- 
vaigle the polisman, and the ind of it was, 
that he was obleeged to march off to jail, 
and there he lay in lavendher, like Paddy 
Ward’s pig, until the sizes kem an, and 
Kishogue, you see, bein’ of a high sperrit, 


did not like the iday at all of bein’ undher 
a compliment to the king for his lodgin’. 
Besides, to a chap like him, that was used all 
his life to goin’ round the world for sport, the 
thoughts o’confinement was altogether contac 


gious, though indeed his friends endayvoured 
for to make it as agreeable as they could to him, 
for he was mightily beloved in the counthry, 
and they were goin’ to see him mornin’, noon, 
and night —throth, they led the turnkey a 
busy life, lettin’ them in and out, for they wor 
comin’ and goin’ evermore, like Mulligan’s 
blanket. Well, at last the ’sizes kem an, and 
down kem the sheriffs, and the judge, and the 
jury, and the witnesses, all book-sworn to tell 
nothin’ but the born thruth: and with that, Kis- 
hogue was the first that was put on his thrial, 
for not knowin’ the differ betune his own mare 
and another man’s horse, for they wished to 
give an example to the counthry, and he was 
bid to howld up his hand at the bar (and a fine 
big fist he had of his own, by the same token), 
and up he held it—no ways danted, at all, but 
as bowld as a ram. Well, then, a chap in a 
black coat and a frizzled wig and spectacles gets 
up, and he reads and reads, that you’d think 
he’d never have done readin’; and it was all 
about Kishogue—as we heerd afther — but 
could not make out at the time — and no 
wondher : and in throth, Kishogue never done 
the half of what the dirty little ottomy was 
readin’ about him — barrin’ he knew lies iv 
him; and Kishogue himself, poor fellow, got 
frekened at last, when he heerd him goin’ an 
at that rate about him, but afther a bit he 
tuk heart and said :—‘ By this and by that, I 
never done the half o’ that any how!’ ¢ Silence 
in the coort!!!’ says the crier—puttin’ him 
down that a-way. Oh there’s no justice for a 
poor boy at all! * Oh murther,’ says Kishogue, 
‘is a man’s life to be swore away afther this 
manner, and mustn’t spake a word?’ * Howl’ 
your tongue !’ say my lord the judge. And so 
afther some more jabberin’ and gibberish, the 
little man in the spectacles threwn down the 
paper and asked Kishogue if he was guilty or 
not guilty. ‘I never done it my lord,’ says 
Kishogue. ‘ Answer as you are bid, sir,’ says 
the spectacle man. ‘ I’m innocent, my lord !’ 
says Kishogue. ‘ Bad cess to you, can’t you 
say what you’re bid,’ says my lord the judge ; 
* Guilty or not guilty?’ ‘ Not guilty,’ says 
Kishogue. ‘ I don’t believe you,’ says the 
judge. ‘ Small blame to you,’ says Kishogue ; 
* you’re ped for hangin’ people, and you must 
do something for your wages.’ ‘ You’ve too 
much prate, sir,’ says my lord.: ¢ Faix then, 
I’m thinkin’ its yourself and your friend the 
hangman will cure me o’ that very soon,’ says 
Kishogue. And thrue for him, faith, he wasn’t 
far out in sayin’ that same, for they murthered 
him intirely. They brought a terrible sight o’ 
witnesses agin him, that swore away his life 
an the cross-examination; and indeed, sure 
enough, it was the crossest examination alto- 
gether [ ever seen. Oh, they wor the bowld 
witnesses that would sware a hole in an iron 
pot any day in the year. Not but that Kish- 
ogue’s friends done their duty by him. Oh, 
they stud to him like men, and swore a power 
for him, and sthrove to make out a lullaby for 
him; maynin’, by that same, that he was 
asleep in another place, at the time ; — but it 
wouldn’t do, they could not make it plazin’ to 
the judge and the jury, and my poor Kish- 
ogue was condimned for to die; and the 
judge put an his black cap, and indeed it is 
not becomin’, and discoorsed the hoight of fine 
language, and gev Kishogue a power 0° good 
advice, that it was a mortyal pity Kishogue 
didn’t get sooner; and the last words the 
judge said was, ‘ The Lord have marcy an 
your sowl!’ ‘ Thank’ee, my lord,’ says Kish- 
ogue ; ‘ though indeed it is few has luck or 





grace afther your prayers.’ And sure enough, 








faith ; for the next Sathurday Kishogue was 
ordhered out to be hanged, and the sthreets 
through which he was to pass was mighty 
throng ; for in them days, you see, the people 
used to be hanged outside 0’ the town, not all 
as one as now when we’re hanged genteely out 
o’ the front o’ the jail: but in them days they 
did not attind to the comforts o’ the people at 
all, but put them into a cart, all as one a con. 
thrairy pig goin’ to market, and stravaiged 
them through the town to the gallows, that 
was full half a mile beyant it ; but, to be sure, 
when they kem to the corner of the crass streets, 
where the Widdy Houlaghan’s public-house 
was then, afore them dirty swaddlers (method. 
ists) knocked it down and built a meetin’ -house 
there—bad cess to them! sure they’re spylin’ 
divarshin wherever they go,— when they kem 
there, as I was tellin’ you, the purcesshin was 
always stopped, and they had a fiddler and 
mulled wine for the divarshin of the pres’ner, 
for to raise his heart for what he was to go 
through ; for, by all accounts, it is not plazin’ 
to be goin’ to be hanged, supposin’ you die in 

a good cause itself, as my uncle Jim towld me 
when he suffer’d for killin’ the gauger. Well, 

you see, they always stopped ten minutes at 
the public-house, not to hurry a man with his 
dhrink, and, besides, to give the pres’ner an 
opportunity for sayin’ an odd word or so to a 
frind in the crowd, to say nothin’ of its bein’ 
mighty improvin’ to the throng, to see the 
man lookin’ pale at the thoughts o’ death, and 
maybe an idification and a warnin’ to thim 

that was inclined to sthray. But, however, it 
happened, and the like never happened afore 
nor sence ; but, as bad luck would have it, that 
day, the divil a fiddler was there whin Kish- 
ogue dhruv up in the cart, no ways danted at 
all; but the minit the cart stopped rowlin’ he 
called out as stout as a ram, ‘ Sind me out 

Tim Riley here,’—Tim Riley was the fiddler’s 

name,—‘ sind me out Tim Riley here,’ says 

he, ‘ that he may rise my heart wid The Rakes 

o’ Mallow ;’ for he was a Mallow man, by all 

accounts, and mighty proud of his town. 

Well, av coorse the tune was not to be had, 
bekase Tim Riley was not there, but was lyin’ 
dhrunk in a ditch at the same time comin 

home from confission, and when poor Kish- 
ogue heerd that he could not have his favorite 
tune, it wint to his heart to that degree, that 
he’d hear of no comfort in life, and he bid 
them dhrive him an, and put him out o pain 
at wanst. ‘Oh, take the dhrink, any how, 
aroon,’ says the Widdy Houlhagan, who was 
mighty tinder-hearted, and always attinded the 
man that was goin’ to be hanged with the 
dhrink herself, if he was ever so grate a 
sthranger; but if he was a frind of her own, 
she’d go every fut to the gallows wid him, and 
see him suffer: Oh, she was a darlint! Well, 
—‘ take the dhrink Kishogue my jewel,’ says 
she, handin’ him up a brave big mug o’ mulled 
wine, fit for alord,—but he wouldn’t touch 
it ;—* Take it out o’ my sight,’ says he, * for 
my heart is low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, 
whin I expected to die game, like one of the 
Rakes o’ Mallow! Take it out o’ my sight! 

says he, puttin’ it away wid his hand, and sure 
’twas the first time Kishogue was ever known 
to refuse the dhrop o’ dhrink, and many re- 
marked that it was the change before death was 
comin’ over him. Well, away they rowled to 
the gallows, where there was no delay in life 
for the pres’ner, and the sheriff asked him if 
he had any thing to say to him before he suf- 
fered ; but Kishogue hadn’t a word to throw to 
a dog, and av coorse he said nothin’ to the 
sheriff, and wouldn’t say a word that might be 
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{mprovin’, even to the crowd, by way of an|and the next, “ Ulisse in Corcira,” a tragedy, 
jdification ; and indeed a sore disappointment |also in Italian. An able view, &c. of the 
it was to the throng, for they thought he would | works of Homer and Virgil, is a paper of much 
make an: illigant dyin’ speech ; and the pren- | critical information and consequence. 

thers there, and the ballad-singers, all ready! “‘ The Sea, the Sea !”’ is an animated and af- 
for to take it down complate, and thought it fecting tale, which we fancy we should not be 
wasadirty turn of Kishogue to chate them out} wrong in ascribing to the Lord High Commis- 
0 their honest penny, like; but they owed |sioner himself; in honour of whose patronage 
him no spite, for all that, for they considhered | of literature, as evinced in this Antologia, we 
his heart was low an account of the disappoint- | copy the concluding episode :— 

ment; and he was lookin’ mighty pale while| ‘Sam L—— was a lad of a temper as joyous 
they wor makin’ matthers tidy for him; and, and as kind as ever was wedded to a daring 
indeed, the last words he said himself was, |spirit. He was not of that class called nobly 
‘Put me out o’ pain at wanst, for my heart is|born; his name had shed no lustre on his 
low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, whin I | dawning fortunes ; so, if recorded, it could add 
thought he would rise it, that I might die like |no interest to his story. His honest ambition 
arale Rake o’ Mallow!’ And so, to make a, was ‘ to build, not boast,’ the credit of a name 
long story short, my jew’l, they done the busi-| which he derived from an humble house; and, 
ness for him: it was soon over wid him; it) poor lad! he died too young to reap the glories 
was just one step wid him, aff o’ the laddher|to which his warm heart aspired. It is in- 
into glory ; and to do him justice, though he | scribed only on a small stone raised, in a fo- 
was lookin’ pale, he died bowld, and put his reign land, by the affections and esteem of his 
best leg foremost. Well, what would you |messmates, who 


think, but just as all was over wid him, there * Still, through the wild waves as they sweep, 
was a shout outside o’ the crowd, and a shilloo With watchless eye and dauntless mien, 
that you’d think would split the sky; and ‘Their steady course of honour keep; 


what should we see gallopin’ up to the gallows,/and they loved him well, because they had 
but a man covered with dust an a white horse,|known him nearly. At nineteen, he had 
to all appearance, but it wastn’t a white horse | passed for a lieutenancy; and by that fortune 
but a black horse, only white wid the foam. | which sometimes forms a young seaman’s early 
He was dhruv to that degree, and the man/ fame, he was placed in command of a clipping 
hadn’t a breath to dhraw, and couldn’t spake, | privateer schooner, made prize of by the frigate 
but dhrew a piece o’ paper out of the breast of|on board of which he served. She had been 
his coat, and handed it up to the sheriff; and,|captured on an enemy’s coast, and his orders 
my jew’l, the sheriff grewn as white as the|were to join in her the admiral’s flag, which 
paper itself, when he clapt his eyes an it; and | was flying some fifty or sixty leagues off on the 
says he, ‘ Cut him down — cut him down this|station; and few who have not felt it can 
minute !!’ says he; and the dhragoons made a| know the joy of a stripling’s heart who finds 
slash at the messenger, but he ducked his head | himself sole master of a separate command, 
and sarcumvinted them. And then the sheriff |and knows that he has skill and resources for 
shouted out, ‘ Stop, you villians, and bad luck jit. For two days nothing happened to vary 
to yiz, you murtherin’ vagabones,’ says he to|the ordinary log of a beating passage in light 
the sojers; ‘is it going to murther the man|winds. The third day was a thick fog; and, 
you wor ?— It isn’t him at all I mane, but the|as it cleared up towards evening, with a rising 
man that’s hangin’. Cut him down,’ says he: | breeze, a stranger was seen to windward under 
and they cut him down ; but it was no use. It| three topsails: and what could he do but trim 
was all over wid poor Kishogue ; for he wasas|sails to reconnoitre? ’Tis true, he had no 
dead as small-beer, and as stiff as a crutch.|orders but to proceed with due diligence to his 
‘Oh, tare an ouns !’ says the sheriff, tarin’ the | station; but to go about and stand on for an 
hair aff his head at the same time, with the|hour on the other tack, and so edge a little 
fair rage. ‘ Isn't it a poor case that he’s dead, | nearer the stranger, would by no means take 
and here is a reprieve that is come for him?|him out of his course; and who is there but 
but, bad cess to him,’ says he, ‘it’s his own|knows that one of a seaman’s first duties in 
fault, he wouldn’t take it aisy.’ ‘ Oh, millia| war time is, when not under orders positively 
murther, millia murther !’ cried out the Widdy|to the contrary, to gain all intelligence of a 
Houlaghan, in the crowd. ¢ Oh, Kishogue, my | suspicious -looking sail? He had not gone 
darlint, why did you refuse my mulled wine ?|upon the starboard tack above half an hour, 
Oh, if you stopped wid me to take your dhrop | before he saw another large sail, hull down, on 
0 dhrink, you'd be alive and merry now!’ So|his lee bow; and the last sunbeam was now 
that is the maynin’ of the Curse o’ Kishogue ;|red in the west. It was plain that he could 
for you see, Kishogue was hanged for lavin’ his|not hope to bring either of the ships within 
liquor behind him.” distance before dark to shew colours ; but they 
— —————————— <a |made more sail, and the headmost bore up a 
ION1OY ANBOAOTIA. Ag. 11. London, 1834. | little, as to near him. He now tacked again, 
Hookham. and, feeling that he had no right to run into 

TuE second No. of this interesting periodical, | strange company at night, he kept a point or 
which we have just received from Corfu, well|two free under easy sail, in a parallel to the 
sustains the reputation of its predecessor, to|course she was steering, trusting to a good 
which we paid our respects in the Lit. Gaz. | sailing craft, and a commanding breeze, and a 
No. 898. It contains twenty-three articles of good look-out withal. As it became dark, he 
great variety and valne; enriching our belles| tried his night signals. For awhile there was 
lettres with several novel and original matters, |no reply; and then the headmost ship shewed 
which could hardly be expected from any other |lights; but her answer was unintelligible to 
quarter. The first paper is ** La Torre della|him. The code of night signals in the British 
Pineta,” in graceful Italian, and a touching} navy was, at that time, imperfect, and subject 
story. Some brief Greek verses follow, and |to many mistakes. At daybreak they were 
are followed in turn by a translation from the] both on his weather quarter, the nearest about 
English into Greek and Italian, upon the use|three miles off; but two more large ships 
machinery and emigration. The next is an|shewed their lofty sails on the horizon. It 
essay, entitled “* Del Potere Paterno ;”| was a clear morning ; and the leading frigate 














es rh 
—for frigates the two first were—now sig- 
nalised him; but her flags spoke a language as 
foreign to him as that of her lights had been 
the night before. Both had the ensign of 
England streaming from the peak ; but it was 
most improbable that an English squadron 
should be cruising on that part of the cuast ; 
and now his private code was tried in vain; 
and something there was in the cut of the 
sails, but more in the way of handling them, 
which almost convinced him that they were 
foreigners. The moment was an anxious one; 
but it was to Sam one more of mortification 
than anxiety for the fate of the charge entrusted 
to him. He had a good clean craft beneath 
his foot, and, let the weather but keep mo- 
derate, and not too much sea, come what 
would, he had reason to believe that, holding a 
steady luff, the schooner might yet weather 
upon their square sails, so as to get to winds 
ward of them without passing within gun-shot ; 
but he knew that his duty was not to risk his 
prize when nothing was to be gained; and 
little to be sure was to be gained by working 
up to overhaul two strange frigates, and two 
other ships of war, proud though he was of his 
command, in a schooner mounting eight twelve- 
pounder carronades and a long traversing gun 
amid ships. So now, shaking out the last reef 
from his foresail, he prepared to carry on, and 
a regular and eager chase began. For a time, 
he believed he was increasing his distance from 
the leading ship. At all events, he stood 
nearer the wind, and she was not perceptibly 
fore-reaching on him; and her consort was 
evidently dropping fast astern. But, alas! the 
clouds rose black as thunder on the horizon, 
the white horses came speeding along with 
them in the distance, it had already begun to 
blow strong, and the wind was gradually 
drawing more aft and bringing the pursuer 
nearly on his beam. The little vessel groaned 
and staggered under the pressure of sail; the 
sea curled high over her lee, and sheets of 
spray at every pitch came flying over all. 
Suddenly the headmost frigate, which was now 
gaining rapidly on him to within long gun 
shot range, hauled down the colours she had 
worn, and hoisted a different ensign at her 
peak. It was the one which, at that moment, 
Sam could least have wished to see: it was 
that of a gallant nation, between which and 
England long may it be before again a cannon 
shall speak in anger. A gush of white smoke 
issued from her bow; and, before the sound of 
the threatening message could be heard, a shot 
came skimming over the tops of the waves 
right a-head of the schooner. Presently ano- 
ther, which passed over her, between her 
masts, but struck nothing. ‘ Now point the 
long traversing gun, and cast loose the weather 
carronades, against closer work; for here's 
what tells us she’s within distance already of 
our midship challenger.’ Something might be 
brought down by it which might slacken the 
frigate’s pace, and save the little vessel yet: 
so up went the union; and, as the schooner 
lurched, Sam himself, with a ready hand to 
the lock lanyard, quick answering to a ready 
eye, fired the first shot in reply, and, jumping 
up on the slide, saw it strike right under the 
frigate’s cutwater. ‘ Give it her again, my 
hearts!’ The second shot parted. ‘ Well 
done, long Bess !’ bellowed the mate, the glass 
to his eye; ‘splinters near the forecastle !’ 
Again !—when an eighteen pound ball came 
in from one of the enemy’s bow chasers, 
struck a timber head, and two men lay in 
blood upon the deck: the one a mangled 
corpse, the other with a leg knocked sheer 
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from under him. ‘ Luff her up a bit!’ cried 
Sam, still firmly looking at the advancing ship, 
whose bow now towered high above the water. 
* Starboard the helm! Now, watch your time, 
men: stand by for a broadside!’ Six of the 
schooner’s eight carronades had been run out 
to windward ; and, as she luffed up to bring 
them to bear upon her adversary, the fire of 
her whole weather side was given at once. 
Her slight frame heeled from the explosion of 
her own guns, and she quivered from the 
centre to the mast-head: and, hurrah! down 
came the frigate’s driver; but, in an instant 
after, as her helm went down, and her head 
sails shook in the wind, the red muzzles of the 
whole tier, to her quarter guns, appeared, and 
a tremendous broadside from her main deckers 
followed, as she luffed and came up to deliver 
it. The schooner’s counter was torn up to the 
very bulwarks: three men were, as it were, 
blown away before the blast of the artillery, 
and a splinter striking the young commander 
near the chest, broke his left shoulder, and 
dashed him down against the side. The gal- 
lant youth sprang up; his arm hung mangled, 
and the blood gushing forth from his mouth 
shewed what had been the violence of the 
blow; but his courageous eye, unclouded yet 
by pain, lit up with matchless energy. ‘Stand 
to it, my hearts, my darlings!’ he shouted ; 
but the.whole mischief now appeared. As the 
wounded boy staggered once more to the wea- 
ther bulwark, to hold on, he looked up. The 
crippled mainmast reeled. ‘ Lower away! 
lower away !— ease off the fore-sheet, and put 
her right before it!’ For a few moments the 
fight was silenced. All hands were busy aft in 
getting up a preventer shroud and fishing the 
mainmast ; and, as she was falling off, another 
broadside came from the frigate’s quarter-deck. 
The havock was not so great as before; but 
an unlucky shot, ranging forward under the 
bows, severed the bobstay. The powerless 
bow-sprit could no longer stay the foremast, as 
it swayed forward and aft with the send of the 
sea. ‘ Get out a tackle forward!—up with the 
helm! Hard!’ But it was too late! The 
weakened mainmast, now deprived of all sup- 
port, broke short off where the shot had en- 
tered. It fell with a tremendous crash: the 
deck, forward and to leeward, was overwhelmed 
with a mass of confused ruin; and the vessel 
was left rolling on the swell, a defenceless 
wreck. ‘ Will you strike, sir ?? whispered the 
mate; ‘see your men lying about —and—’ 
ER * Never!’ exclaimed Sam, in the last 
excitement of a dauntless heart; ‘not I! 
Haul in the ensign that’s towing there along- 
side, and send a hand,’ pointing upwards, ‘ to 
stop it to that stump there.’ ‘I suppose,’ con.. 
tinued he, in a lower tone—‘ I suppose they'll 
have it down without us soon. I see she’s 
lowering a quarter-boat. We have but to wait 
for them now!’ He sat down on a carronade 
slide. His face was deadly pale. Suddenly 
rising, he drew his hanger from its sheath, 
and, with a strong blow, broke it in two, across 
the carronade. His father had given it to him 
at parting. On its blade was engraved a pow- 
erful talisman—‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty!’ As the first boat, (for two 
were lowered and manned,) pulled up under 
the stern, he flung the pieces into the deep, 
and again sunk upon the deck, his face rest- 
ing downwards on his right arm as he lay. 
*‘ Mr. L——, sir,’ said the mate, ‘ they're 
along-side. Look up, sir. Come, sir, don’t 
be ashamed; you've fought her well, and they 
won’t make much of the prize, at any rate. 


Oh, Mr. Lewes, I hope you're not much hurt, 


sir. All’s over now!’ He raised his brave 
young officer in his arms. Yes, all was over, 
indeed! He never spoke again, nor did his 
eyes ever more unclose, to see his darling first 
command in the hands of another! But a 
gallant enemy did honour to his memory, and 
to his remains. All nations have brave men; 
and so— 
God rest his soul! 

Sith ’twill no better be— 

We trust we have, in this our land, 

Five hundred good as he.” 

As a sample of the Greek version, we repeat 
the last lines in that language :— 

“© Aly wives ZAA0 Tage, wage ve rods we0rpsi= 
vourv. Excénosy trave sis wiav xavovematav. To 
weicwrey Tov Arey axesy w; a@obappivor. Aipyndios 
nysedn, tovgry awd env Onxny 70 orabiov rov, xu wu” 
ive Suvardy xrumoy tml ris xavovameding oo Exorsy cis 
Siw. O raring rov xd trpiopecs reds adriy ave: 
goovra. Ear} rod oidigou nrov iyxeyaeaypmion loved 
pass ‘TH AyyAia regyetves civ xabiva ve xdpn xo 
xekos tov. Adod 33 +d wgarev axari (treidn Hooy 
duo we nropmactivre xai ppbévra tis chy baraccay) 
imAnciacey irs chy xevurny Tis Sxouvas, abros Epp 
sy cis thy bdraccay te Tunuare cov eralion cov 
xah tEnwradn wary tal roo KATASOULATOS, irign= 
eilav why xsPaany tal ens dekits rout *K. A—— 
Kugis, shrev 6 sromdoingxos* "Epbacay, sivas eda 
cis 70 wAdys Orwenours, Kio taderss wh cugsr- 
Asobs* irorsunvars avdpsing’ drws nal ay ivos dev 
béAouy sipsi woAAd Adguea. OD, K. A » tAailo 
ars div sich: word rAnywmtvos, Kigis—Taea ive 
Asiwmouy OAa Atov’ tans TOTs cis Tas MYXuAuS TOU 
roy view akimparixive Nal rwoves trsasiweuy daa! 
Abras div aulangs wAtov ovre HvoiZe vos Cpbarpods 
ver l3n chy xearny xed wobnrny tZouciay vou tis Tas 
xslous dAAov! AAD tvas zvdozos ibeds trinencs rny 
wevipeny Tov, xl 7d Atipaver cov’ Org rx tbvn Exouy 
azious avbew revs, zak ouTag—— 





N’ avardn é Osds ch Purr rou! 
Ke apod tefn xual 1 rina diaraler— 
Exgoe tarida a 6 romes wus Byage 
Tlevraxsowus mares crv aiedy.” 

The conclusion of an English lady’s visit to 
Athens, from Nauplia, in 1832, is given in 
this No., and is a very pleasing description. 
We copy a passage or two in proof. 

*¢ It is remarkable that, in all its vicissitudes 
of fortune, and under the sway of all its various 
masters, Athens has still preserved a reputation 
for civilisation and social manners superior to 
any other town in Greece. Many a traveller 
who visited Athens before the troubles which 
levelled in the dust all that existed of the 
modern city, bears witness to this fact, and 
even the Turks of Athens were remarked to 
have lost something of their harshness, and to 
have acquired inoffensive and courteous habits. 
At the moment of which we are speaking, 
Athens was the only spot in hapless Greece 
where life and property were protected from 
violence. At Nauplia itself, the very seat of 
government, outrage and robbery stalked abroad 
in open day, and the pistol and the dagger were 
ever ready to start forth for the gratification of 
party rage, or private vengeance, the assassin 
being well assured of the powerful protection 
of the chief amongst whose followers he was 
enrolled. - - wi I would not 
willingly incur the reproach of presumption 
and pedantry, or that one more awful still of 
** blue-stockingism,” by attempting a learned 
description of the antiquities of a city, which 
has become, through the diligent researches and 
numerous publications of the traveller, the 
antiquary, and the scholar, better known to 
the world than almost any other spot in Greece ; 
and yet, at the close of the fifteenth century, 











so completely was Athens lost sight of, that it 
was a doubt in Europe whether the city still 
existed! Here let us pause a moment, to 
reflect on the different fate of Athens and of 
Sparta; and no where, surely, can we better 
read the lesson which teaches how superior are 
the triumphs of peace to those of war. Athens 
yet survives, and in her memorials of fore-past 
glory, contains a principle of life, which may 
be destined once more to shed a halo of glory 
over resuscitated Greece. But where is her 
mighty rival — the city which successfully 
contested the palm of giving laws to all the 
Grecian states? So utterly effaced, that even 
the spot of ground it covered is now become 
matter of dispute— but for her schools, her 
porticoes, her academies, her poets and histo. 
rians, her philosophers, orators, and artists— 
her cultivation of the arts of peace, as well as 
the tactics of war— Athens had probably, ere 
now, shared the desolation of her once formid- 
able rival, and future ages might have wasted 
their efforts in fruitless scrutiny, to trace the 
limits of two cities so famous and so fallen. 
But the egis of Minerva, the shield of science 
and wisdom, was extended, and not in vain, 
over her chosen city. The arms of Athens 
were defeated, but her arts were victorious and 
abiding ; and the precepts of her sages, and the 
lessons of her philosophers, won for her from 
conquerors, that shelter and protection which 
her armies and her fleets, her towers and her 
walls, had been too weak to afford.” 

Ay, true it is, that the only immortality 
worth aspiring to, is to be obtained by cultivat- 
ing literature and the arts which improve man- 
kind. How easily and how cheaply can this 
be done by the high and the fortunate! and 
yet how few of them seek the path of glory! 
The paltry and petty objects of the day devour 
their time and energies; their usefulness is a 
dream ; their sphere of life a miserable blank ; 
they die, they rot, and they are utterly for- 
gotten. . 

But we must quote a notice of Athens, now, 
in contrast to the preceding picture. 

*« Thus was undertaken and happily accom- 
plished, the journey of an English lady to 
Athens, in 1832; a period when Greece was 
in a state of uneasiness and distraction border- 
ing on civil war, and when its desolation was 
so extreme, and the elements of strife on all 
sides so strong, that many, even among its 
warmest friends, despaired of its ever again 
emerging from its state of wo and warfare, to 
take once more its place among the nations. 
Far different, and infinitely more cheering, 1s 
the present prospect. Already government and 
good order have begun to assert their influence 
in all parts. A late letter from Greece, by one 
long resident in the country, and well acquaint- 
ed with its circumstances, says—‘A greater 
contrast cannot well be imagined than the 
state of Greece in January 1833, and its pre- 
sent state in January 1834;” and had the 
writer placed his parallel a short time earlier, 
the contrast would have been yet stronger. 
The approach to the future capital of Greece 
is no longer infested by pirates at sea, nor 
robbers on shore. In a few years, probably the 
high road to Athens will be one of the most 
frequented in Europe: even as I write, achange 
is taking place. The ancient memorials which 
so long have commanded the admiration and 
homage of the civilised world, disencumbered 
from the unsightly heaps of rubbish which dis- 
figure them, will once more arise, not indeed 
in their youthful brilliancy, but in an honour- 
able and revered old age; more imposing than 
ever by the hallowing touch of time, and com- 
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bining with, and heightening the effect of, the 
rising structures of the modern capital, which 
will be seen, as it were, taking shelter under 
the protection of those august shrines. Already 
civilisation and literature are beginning to 
return to their ancient dwelling-place ; the 
schools established in Athens seem to thrive as 
ina genial soil, and increase even more rapidly 
than in other parts of Greece. Those com- 
menced in 1832, by the benevolent and pious 
exertions of the American missionaries, now 
contain nearly 600 children. Girls as well as 
boys, are here rising up in the paths of virtue 
and knowledge, to impart these benefits to a 
future generation. May they go on to flourish 
and multiply, and fill the land with the bless- 
ings of religion, civilisation, and general im- 
provement !”” 

And all the people lifted up their voices and 
cried, Amen ! 

A Flora Corcirese will interest the naturalist, 
and some Greek inscriptions attract the learned. 





The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and 
Contemporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. K.I., &c. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1834. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

Tuis autobiography certainly presents a most 

curious moral picture; one, however, more in- 

structive than encouraging. Here is a man 
favourably situated for literary pursuits, de- 
voting his whole life to them, and living toa 
very advanced age, but living, for what has 
been the purpose of that existence, wholly in 
vain. Sir Egerton Brydges has no name in 
our literature as a man of genius. The truth 
is, that his own self-estimate was from the be- 
ginning a false one — too common a fault to be 
made matter of especial reproach to him. He 
was a man of literary taste, not talent ; two 
things so widely apart, but so often confounded 
by their possessor: there was no stamina in 
any of his productions, they were elegant, and 
that was all. Sir Egerton complains bitterly 
of the want of encouragement, in the first place, 
and of annoying circumstances under which 
composition was effected, in the second. As to 
critical encouragement, it is doubtless agree- 
able—the words of praise are very sweet, but 
they are of no vital importance—they are for the 
reader rather than the writer — criticism never 
yet made a poet. If the stuff be in it, the 
mind will make its own way, despite of com- 
mendation or of censure. The Edinburgh Re- 
view’s treatment of Byron is much insisted upon : 

to what does it amount, but that it said a 

Volume was rubbish which undeniably was 

‘uch? The first attempts of even great men 

must be only promising at the very best; as 

yet their own feelings, their own observation, 
has afforded them no matériel. The judgment 

Pronounced on Wordsworth was another mat- 

ter, it was both erroneous and unjust ; there was 

4great work which the reviewer wanted power 

‘ocomprehend. But. this false estimate neither 

deteriorated from the merits of the work, nor 

deadened the lofty aspirations which produced 
1t; and here we cannot but note an injudicious 
desire expressed by our author :— 

Among the numerous beautiful articles of 
poetical criticism in the Edinburgh Review, I 
4m not at all sure that I can trace any unifor- 
mity of principles or taste. Different poems 
are often commended or censured by opposite 
canons ; as, for instance, Byron and Barry 
jonwall, or Keats, or Leigh Hunt, or Crabbe. 
ptt be well if every review at its com. 

ment would lay down, abstractedly, its 
¢wn principles and scale of merit in such an 


we might then judge both of its impartiality 

and its skill of application of its own rules. 

The principles of poetry applied to Crabbe will 

not do if applied to Byron.” 

It seems strange to us, that Sir Egerton does 

not perceive the utter impossibility of what he 

requires. These various criticisms must ne- 

cessarily be the product of different pens, and 

every one has some differing standard, modified 

by his own perceptions. The variety is good, 

as suiting the infinity of opinions for which a 
periodical has to cater. What must Sir Eger- 
ton’s idea of a general rule be, when he says— 
‘* The principles of poetry applied to Crabbe 
will not do if applied to Byron?” Of what 
worth, then, are principles, if they cannot do 
justice totwo species of merit, however opposed ? 
Moreover, critical errors are derived from what 
have been, and to them every great poet must 
make additions. The only true judge is one 
who has a keen relish of enjoyment, and who 
is always on the watch for originality, which 
acquaintance with what has gone before only 
teaches him the more truly to appreciate. We 
must confess that we can as little sympathise 
with the second complaint, of harassing cir- 
cumstances. Good God! under what circum- 
stances of irritation and depression has the mind 
effected its greatest efforts! How little does the 
reader, who turns the page for an hour’s amuse- 
ment, deem under what a weight of moral and 
physical suffering the writer of those lines may 
have laboured! Sickness, sorrow, and poverty— 
do not these three words comprise the history 
of almost every literary career? The annoy- 
ances of a man who, born to independence, 
nay, more, to indulgence, yet allows his sub- 
stance to be wasted in indolent unthrift—one, 
too, who has, however, never known actual 
want! What are his annoyances to the actual 
sufferings of those whose mind is their all — 
those who, from their earliest youth, have had 
to struggle on their difficult way, and to whom, 
while providing for the literary leisure of 
others, know it but as a name as regards them- 
selves. Such a life as this,—and how many lead 
and have led such lives in our crowded metro- 
polis ?—such put to shame the querulous com- 
plainings that occupy a large portion of the 
present work. 

Having dismissed the darker side of the 
question, we now propose to take the plea- 
santer side. Putting more imaginative produc- 
tions out of the question, Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
exertions have not been without fruit in the 
mental field which he so sedulously cultivated. 
Though he laments having, as he calls it, 
wasted his talents in mere reading and research, 
yet he has collected some valuable and pleasant 
reminiscences ; indeed, we cannot but consider 
that he was especially fitted for antiquarian de- 
tail. He possessed the industry which cau- 
tiously collects materials, and much of the taste 
that agreeably arranges them. Moreover, it 
should always be borne in mind, that literature 
owes one of its most important practica! bene- 
fits to his devotion to its interests— the act 
for the better security of copyrights was passed 
through his parliamentary exertions. 

As yet we have only the first volume of Sir 
Egerton’s autobiography ; it is very desultory, 
and very readable. The following extracts will 
give an idea of the subject-matter, which em- 
braces all sorts and kinds of details. 

Real Feelingas expressed by Byron.—“ There 
are many who will ask whether all the intense 
feelings expressed by Byron in these places 
were not factitious extravagancies in which he 
was not sincere, and which his life belied. I 





‘portant department of literature as poetry : 


say, sternly, No! it is a mean and stupid mind 
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which can suspect so; no one can feign such 
intensities as Byron expresses: when he wrote, 
he was sincere, but his feelings were capricious, 
and not always the same. If it can be contended 
that inconsistency destroys merit, wo be to hu- 
man frailty! I have beheld from a distance 
the site of Arqua among the Euganean Hills, 
and thought I saw the form of Petrarch in the 
clouds hovering over them. Byron came 
nearer to Dante than to Petrarch, than whom 
he was more vehement, and whose gentle and 
melodious sweetness, and tender melancholy, he 
has never fallen into. Dante was a greater 
genius than Petrarch, but still he who denies 
that Petrarch’s genius was very beautiful and 
very brilliant, must have a frozen temperament 
and a most inapprehensive brain. The spirit 
of Petrarch’s poetry breathes so much inspira- 
tion that it cannot be lost in any translation. 
But we have nothing at all like it in our Eng- 
lish poetry.” 

Lord Liverpool.—‘ I re ber a remark of 
the late Lord Liverpool when he dined with 
me, in 1794, at Denton, from his encampment 
near Dover, as Colonel of the Cinque Ports’ Fen- 
cible Cavalry, which struck me as a proof that 
he was a man of sentiment and moral reflection. 
He seemed to other eyes to be then in the 
bloom of his successful career. We were talk- 
ing of the enjoyments of youth: I believe he 
was at least nine years younger than I was; 
but he had already had some experience of pub- 
lic life. * No,’ he said, ‘ youth is not the age 
of pleasure ; we then expect too much, and are 
therefore exposed to daily disappointments and 
mortification. When we are a little older, and 
have brought down our wishes to our experi- 
ence, then we become calm and begin to enjoy 
ourselves.’ ” 

His own childish Fondness for Reading. — 
“ The great work of the Biographia Britannica 
had been principally executed in the former 
reign. It was compiled with great labour, and 
full of copious and exact details ; but commonly 
dull, without force of character, and without 
adequate discrimination. The plan, which is 
that of Bayle, is not altogether the best. The 
notes make a perpetual impediment to reading 
the narrative consecutively, and render it more 
fit to be consulted as a dictionary than as a 
work of amusement. The form is like Bayle’s, 
but not the spirit. Scarce any article rises 
above mere compilation. It seems ungrateful 
to speak thus; for from this work I began, at 
eight or nine years old, to contract my passion 
for biography. I had the work constantly in 
my hands during the holydays, which I almost 
invariably spent at home. The volumes always 
lay in one of the windows of the common par- 
lour at Wootton; and how often have I re. 
joiced when the rain and snow came, to keep 
me by the winter fireside, instead of mount- 
ing my pony, to follow all the morning my 
uncle’s harriers! and when I was out, how I 
counted the hours till I could return to my be- 
loved books! The moment dinner was over 
1 drew my chair round to the fire, and one of 
these large volumes was opened upon my knees. 
I grew peevish if any one interrupted me ; and 
was so totally absorbed in myself, that I was 
lost to all that was passing around me. At that 
time I was much more delighted with this work 
than with all the books of poetry that offered 
themselves to me. With me they set imagi- 
nation at work, instead of merely loading my 
memory. I was not an unapt scholar, but was 
rather pleased with matter than words; and 
have, from the time I grew up, been very im- 
patient at learning languages.” 








Mr. Gifford. =a“ Willyams also introduced 
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me to the late William Gifford, the poet, and 
editor of the Quarterly Review, whom he knew 
at Newmarket, when attending the late Lord 
Grosvenor. He was a singularly ugly little 
man, of a wasping temper, and, in my opinion, 
much overrated both as a poet and a critic. 
His Autobiography is amusing, and there are 
some good lines in his Baviad and Meviad. 
But he had a self-conceit which led him to des- 
pise others in a very unjustifiable manner ; and 
he had an idea of retaining his dominion by 
menaces and superciliousness. He affected al- 
most a puritan strictness of morals in his writ- 
ings; but this did not become the companion 
of the late Lord Grosvenor. I found him, 
however, courteous, communicative, and frank, 
when I paid him a visit. His chief literary 
intimates were George Ellis, Canning, and the 
Freres. Canning was a great rhetorician, but 
not a wise man. George Ellis was an elegant 
versifier and writer, but not deep; he was a 
man of the world—of very polished manners— 
but a coxcomb, and a petit maitre. His cousin, 
a West India merchant and intimate of Can. 
ning, is now Lord Seaford. Gifford had a sin- 
gular rise from the obscurity of his early life, 
and it seemed as if his unexpected prosperity 
had overset him. He was by nature shrewd 
and worldly-minded ; and his editorship of the 
Quarterly Review gave him great influence 
among the literary classes.” 

Capel Lofft and Cumberland. — “ Among 
these was Capel Lofft, with whom I sometimes 
corresponded. He had many rays of genius, 
yet partly huddled up in strange clouds. He 
had shown himself eccentric at college, and 
continued so through life. He had great ac- 
quirements, meant well, and was an enthusiast 
in patriotic principles, and a general philan- 
thropist ; but in every thing he did there was 
an intermixture of want of judgment, which 
destroyed its effect. He was a lawyer, a poli- 
tical writer, a moralist and critic, a classical 
scholar, a man of science, and a writer of 
verses. In every one of these he shewed sparks | 
of genius, yet mixed with such inequalities and 
mistakes, that he did nothing altogether well. 
He was always getting into all sorts of scrapes 
and difficulties where he had the best inten- 
tions. He was, as I have heard (for I never 
saw him), a diminutive man, with an appear. 
ance the reverse of comely. He died at Pied- 
mont about 1823, aged about seventy-three. 
He was nephew and heir of Edward Capel, 
the editor of Shakspeare. He published more 
than one long didactic poem, and has writ- 
ten a few good sonnets. * * * Richard 
Cumberland put forth occasionally metrical 
compositions, but they were vapid stuff. He 
had a vast memory, and a great facility of 
feeble verbiage; but his vanity, his self-con- 
ceit, and his supercilious airs, offended every 
body. He was a tall, handsome man, with a 
fair, regular-featured face, and the appearance 
of good birth. For many years he resided at 
Tunbridge Wells, where he affected a sort of 
dominion over the Pantiles, and paid court, a 
little too servile, to rank: and title. He wrote 
some good comedies, and was a miscellaneous 
writer of some popularity ; but in every depart- 
ment he was of a secondary class—in none he 
had originality. He was one of Johnson’s lite- 
rary club, and therefore could render himself 
amusing by speaking of a past age of authors 
and eminent men. Sheridan represented him 
as Sir Fretful Plagiary. He was a most ful- 
some and incontinent flatterer of those who 
courted him.” 

London in his time.—“ The amusements of 


I sa 

presenttime. Ranelagh was a chief evening re. 
sort; and it was very entertaining, as all ranks 
were there mingled. Mad. d’Arblay, in her 
novel of Cecilia, has given a very lively picture 
of a London life at that epoch——-sometimes a 
little exaggerated. The Karrol family (I think 
that is the name) is a good representation of 
the West Indians of the day; but the East 
India nabobs were then driving the town before 
them.” 

The following anecdote might be applied to 
many. ‘I knew a noble earl+—not of the 
strongest intellect—-who was very fond of 
coachmanship, and driving his own horses about 
the streets of London. He generally drove 
rashly into the most difficult places till he got 
entangled ; but the instant he found himself 
in an embarrassment, his courage failed him ; 
he threw up the reins, and cried out, ‘ D— it, 
coachee, now you must get us out!’” 

This volume concludes with an interesting 
memoir of Lord Tenterden, with whom the 
author lived for many years on terms of great 
intimacy. 








Illustrations of Taxation, No. II. The Tenth 
Haycock. By Harriet Martineau. London, 
1834. Fox. 

Miss Martineau has here made out a hard 
case against tithes, but it is also an extreme 
one. That every species of power has in its 
turn been used Leste and vexatiously, is a 
truth no one will deny; and tithes have been 
made as annoying as every thing else is made 
occasionally, when authority is vested in vio- 
lent, unjust, or incompetent hands. We do 
not, however, deem our columns fitting place for 
either political or religious discussion—we are 
only inclined to question whether the purposes 
of either justice or information be answered by 
overcharged pictures. No one can truly say 
that these pages give a general representation 
of all tithe-paying districts. We can only re- 
peat what we have before said, that the in- 
stances selected are harsh, but they are also 
extreme. We cannot, however, dismiss this 
volume without noticing how admirably Miss 
Martineau invests her subjects with human 
interest. No one excels her in making the 
slightest sketch of character—and her limits 
admit of no more—a living and breathing like- 
ness. How the motherless child, and the family 
of Quaker orphans, both humanise and realise 
the narrative! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Vicors in the chair.—Forty-four fel- 
lows were elected, and two corresponding mem- 
bers. The council congratulated the meet- 
ing on the acquisition of an Indian rhinoceros. 
It is a remarkably fine specimen, and exceeds 
in bulk most of those which have hitherto been 
brought to Europe. This addition is one of 
the most interesting that could have been 
made to the gardens, and will doubtless con- 
tribute towards the attraction thither of many 
visitors during the summer. The ground 
within the area of the Park, and adjoining to 
the south garden, for which the Society were 
in treaty with the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, for the purpose of pasturage, has 
been staked out, and the closing of it will be 
commenced immediately. In terms of a ge- 
neral meeting, held lately on the subject of 
erecting a museum, the council directed that 
advertisements should be circulated for propo- 
sitions of houses or sites in London for the 





London were then very unlike those of the 
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Among the most remarkable objects ex. 
hibited at the meeting for scientific business, 
were various specimens brought by Mr. Allen 
from Fernando Po and the Niger, collected 
during the late expedition under the enter. 
prising but unfortunate Lander. Of these, a 
horned chameleon, and several curious fishes 
and birds, were especially interesting. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 21. Mr. Greenough, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read, by Mr. Murchison, 
on the sienitic, porphyritic, and trap-rocks, 
in Shropshire, Montgomeryshire, Hereford. 
shire, Worcestershire, Radnorshire, and Caer. 
marthenshire, and on the effects which those 
rocks have produced on the formations in con. 
tact with them, and on the proofs which they 
afford in support of M. Necker’s theory of the 
connexion of metallic veins with igneous rocks, 

June 4. Mr. Greenough, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: Dr. 
Turner on the action of steam on glass; Mr. 
Taylor on the strata penetrated in sinking a 
well at Diss, in Norfolk; Sir Philip Egerton 
on the bone caves of the Hartz and Franconia; 
Mr. Wetherell on the fossils found in sinking 
a well on the south side of Hampstead Heath. 
This being the last meeting of the session, 
the Society adjourned, at the close of the busi- 
ness of the evening, to Wednesday, Nov. 5th. 


DRY ROT. 

A notice of the discovery of an undoubted 
prevention of dry-rot in ships and buildings 
appeared some time since in the Literary Ga- 
zette. As the results promise to be advan- 
tageous to the country in a very eminent de- 
gree, we are induced to return to the process 
more in detail. 

The discovery formed the subject of one of 
Mr. Faraday’s lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution, from which we shall borrow some re- 
marks; and as we are convinced of its im- 
portance and value, shall proceed to illustrate 
the learned gentleman’s statement of facts, and 
exhibit to the reader the surprising amount of 
expenditure caused to the nation by the exist- 
ence and prevalence of this disease in timber. 

Mr. Faraday exhibited to his audience se- 
veral specimens of wood affected by the dry- 
rot, and a piece of dry-rot fungus from the 
conservatory of the Duke of Norfolk, which 
had prospered so much that even its fructifi- 
cation was fully developed. Another specimen 
from Brighton Pier was also exhibited, and 
part of a ship’s mast, which, though sound on 
the outside to all appearance, was hollowed 
within as if it had been done by the tool of a 
workman. . 

With respect to the dry-rot in ships, the 
learned professor said, that he had himself gone 
on board his majesty’s frigate Thalia, to see the 
state of her timbers, and that a reference to 
one or two cases of decay in such vessels would 
exhibit facts most extraordinary, taking into 
calculation the enormous expense incurred from 
the operation of dry-rot. 1 first-rate, carry- 
ing 90 guns or upwards, consumed in her con- 
struction 5880 loads of timber: ; a second-rate, oF 
80 gun ship, consumed 4839 loads; a third-rate 
$600 loads; a fourth-rate 2’732 loads; a fifth- 
rate 1800 loads; and a sixth-rate 963 loads. 
The statements which appeared in the ‘* Quar- 
terly Review,” some of which he would read, 
would give those who had not attended to the 
subject some idea of the importance of the pre- 
sent inquiry. 

The Rodney was launched in 1809; she had 





scarcely put to sea, when, owing to the unsea- 
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soned state of her timbers, all her fastenings 
became loose; and it was found necessary to 
bring her home from the Mediterranean in 
1812, to be paid off. The next example was 
that of the Dublin, launched in February 1812, 
commissioned in August, sent upon a cruise in 
December, from which she returned in 1813— 
one year from the time of her being launched, 
when she was repaired at an expense of 20,000/. 

The Queen Charlotte was built in 1810, and 
broken up in 1811; and of three other ships, 
the St. Domingo, Blake, and Florida, not one 
lasted more than five years. In 1814 fifteen 
frigates were built of Canada red pine, and 
three frigates of Canada white pine, which 
lasted on the average three years and a half. 

In building and repairing ships, docks, and 
buildings belonging to the king’s naval ser- 
vice of Great Britain, there was expended 
in ten years, from 1823 to 1833 inclusive, 
§,432,044/. 7s. 4d.—the existing navy, com- 
prising an aggregate amount of 1,216,719 loads 
of timber, which, valued at 6/. per load, repre- 
sents a capital of 7,300,314 pounds sterling. 

This statement is submitted in order to give 
the reader an idea of the magnitude of the sav- 
ing to be effected in one branch of the national 
expenditure by the introduction of a preventive 
of the dry-rot; to the devastating qualities of 
which is attributable the enormous charge upon 
the vast capital under the head of “ wear and 
tear.” 


We now come to the discovery. <A gen- 


had decayed up to the very point. No portion of 
it had been left; it had decayed and become 
rotten throughout; but the other piece was 
left whole and sound, and fit for the construc- 
tion of vessels. 

A large cube of wood, which had been there, 
in the first instance, for three years,— found 
sound at the end of that period, and returned 
to the pit for two years more, making alto- 
gether five years,—was taken out on the 19th 
of February last, perfectly hard and sound. 
There was no sign of decay in that wood, which 
had been submitted to the rotting action for 
five years, nor of that destruction which seems 
to have come on so soon in the same pit with 
other pieces of wood. 

Sir Robert Smirke had a couple of posts put 
up under a dripping eave, and both were ex- 
posed to the same action. After a certain 
time, one of them decayed: the other still 
stands, having been preserved by the power of 
this substance. Similar effects were exhibited 
of its efficacy upon other substances — rope, 
canvass, and cotton. Several specimens of these 
articles were shewn, which had been purposely 
exposed to damp in a cellar from the 10th of 
December, 1832, and left until the 21st of Fe- 
bruary, 1833-—-a prepared piece, and an un- 
prepared one, which had been coiled up in a 
cellar from the 15th of December, 1832, to the 
2ist of February, 1833; and the opposite ef- 
fects were produced by the same circumstances 
on exposure, upon prepared and unprepared 


tleman of the name of Kyan, considering | calico ; one was as it went in ;“but the other 


the well-known anti-destructive qualities of 
corrosive sublimate, proposed to apply that 
ative body to timber, in order to secure it 
from the attacks of the formidable disease to 


was the calico corresponding to it which had 
rotted and decayed; it was not possible to 
unfold without destroying it, yet it had been 
similarly exposed with the first. 





which it has hitherto been liable, arising either 


Mr. Faraday proceeded to detail a number 


from the action of the seeds of cryptogamous | of experiments which he had made with a view 


plants vegetating in the wood, or from the 
presence of the albuminous parts of the tree— 
he thought the evil might be stopped, that 
the commencement even might be prevented, 
by the application of corrosive sublimate, in 
consequence of the chemical combination which 
takes place between the corrosive sublimate and 
those albuminous particles which Berzelius, and 
others of the highest authority, consider to 
exist in and form the essence of wood ; which 
being the first parts to run to decay, cause 
others to decay with them. 

Mr. Kyan was so confident of success, that 
he submitted his proposition to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, who in the first instance re- 
quired trials to be made in order to prove the 
value of the application. These trials were 
made; and, at the end of two or three years, 
their lordships advised Mr. Kyan to take out a 
patent, which he did. 

Of these trials so required by the Admiralty, 
and their results, it is now necessary to say a 
few words. The process is in itself exceedingly 
simple. The timber is immersed in a solution 
of the corrosive sublimate, which is pumped 
mto a tank, in which the timber is held down 
by transverse beams so as to prevent its float- 
img; and, after submersion for a week, the 
Operation is completed. 

Professor Faraday exhibited to his auditors 
some of the pieces submitted to trial by the 
Lords of the Admiralty three years before, in 
the fungus-pit at Woolwich —a pit dug in the 
yard and enclosed on all sides by wood, having 
adouble wooden cover. It was damp of itself; 


and into this were put the various kinds of 
wood of which they wished to make trial. 

he specimen was a piece of timber which 
came out, at the end of the three years, as 
sound as it went in, while the unprepared part 


security for the success of the discovery. The 
trials have completely satisfied the minds of all 
who have interested themselves in the question ; 
and we believe, unless circumstances of a poli- 
tical character had not occurred to break up 
the ministry, the final decision of government 
as to its adoption might soon have been ex- 
pected. At present, the process has been 
adopted with the timber used in building the 
addition to the Temple, King’s College, Clerk- 
enwell Church, Westminster House of Correc- 
tion, and Fishmongers’ Hall; the National 
Gallery, the new works at the British Museum, 
and the warehouses of the East India Company ; 
and several churches in town and country. 
The London Dock Company have also adopted 
it, and many engineers connected with the 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Stanhope, Tyre, 
and Wear rail-ways, in lieu of stone sleepers. 
In addition to these marks of encouragement, 
the process has been adopted by the ship-builders 
of the Isle of Wight and the river Thames ; and 
has been explicitly ordered to be used by the 
merchants engaged in the south sea fishery, for 
several ships recently laid down in that trade; 
and by the ship-owners at Leith, and through- 
out the north, for all vessels, the building of 
which is now commencing. The French and 
other foreign governments are causing experi- 
ments to be made under their orders, and several 
noblemen, amongst whom are the Earls of 
Egremont and Verulam, and Lord Bridport, 
have adopted it in their domestic architecture. 
It is extremely gratifying to find the results 
of a scientific discovery, or at least the judicious 
application of a yet untried specific, so fraught 
with advantages to mankind. As Mr. Faraday 
observed in the conclusion of his lecture, “* the 
object was not here, as in some instances, the 
ready destruction of life and property; but it 


consisted of a‘ benefit, connected with more 
social and pleasant feelings, and touching the 
permanent and mutual interests of mankind.” 


| to discover whether the effects of the corrosive 
| sublimate might be injurious, and which had 
the effect of satisfying him that it could not be 
| 80; and as far as these experiments went to| Having ourselves seen the specimens referred 
; strengthen his opinion as to its efficacy as a| to, we are enabled to add our personal testimony 
| preventive of dry-rot, he says, that he is of|to the surprising effects produced ; and we 
opinion that the process would be effectual, | consider it a duty to our countrymen to circu- 
and added, ‘* I think the improvement so great | late by all means in our power the knowledge 
as fully to justify its extensive application.” of so important a desideratum. 
In conclusion, the learned professor observed, | ———— , 

that if the hopes which the process afforded 
were fully borne out, its employment must have 
such extensive application as mightily to im- THE LITERARY FUND. 

prove the great subjects to which it may be|Own Saturday the forty-fifth anniversary, as we 
applied, and the trade connected with them. }announced, was observed in Freemason’s Hall ; 
Who could doubt, especially after the very|and though several of the invited guests, and, 
various causes of decay and destruction that} what is more to be regretted, several of the 
were going on in town in the midst of us, that | promised stewards and perpetual officers of the 
the protection of timber, so as to make it| Society were, by some cause or other, prevented 
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resist continually this sort of decay, was a most 
important subject? He was inclined to think 
it would be found useful in a far higher degree 
in the construction of cottages and out-houses, 





from fulfilling their purpose of attending and 
giving their personal support to this most meri- 
torious and interesting charity — the meeting 
was of a very gratifying character, and the 





than palaces; for it is of far more importance} whole entertainment went off with brilliancy 
to those whose means were small, that they|and effect, to the evident satisfaction of a com- 
should have that duration given to their timber | pany of about a hundred and twenty persons. 
which would extend the application of their|On each side of the president, the Duke of 
means, and give permanency to their comforts.|Somerset, sat the Prince of Canino (Lucien 

It is evident, that the application of wood, if} Buonaparte) and the Earl of Mulgrave; and 
it could be rendered durable, would be more|around the table we observed M. Tricoupi, 
extensive than it is at present ; and, conse-| the Greek minister; Dr. Russell, of the Char- 
quently, timber, now almost valueless, from! ter-house; Mr. Pickersgill, R.A.; Mr. Mac- 
Canada and the north of Scotland, might come|ready, Mr. Wyse, Mr. F. Villiers, and such 
into extensive use. Mr. Faraday declined | literary supporters as Mr. Emmerson Tennant, 
entering into any calculation upon that point ;} Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Theodore Hook, Captain 
but the view was sufficient to justify inquiry} Marryat, Captain Chamier, Mr. Gleig, &c.; 
into any process which professes to effect these| while in the body of the room, Mr. Holman, 
changes and confer such consequent benefit) the celebrated blind traveller, the author of 
upon mankind. ** Rookwood,”? Mr. Lemon, Mr. Kempe, Mr. 
| The experience of five years affords ample| Ainsworth (the author of the admirable work 
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on Cholera, and geological and other scientific 
productions), Mr. Harrison, W.C. Taylor, &c. 
were distributed as stewards or friends of the 
Fund. 

On the removal of the cloth, Messrs. Broad- 
hurst, T. Cooke, C. Taylor, Chapman, and 
two charming boy-voices (Howe and Coward), 
sang the grace sweetly; and the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts were drank with im- 
mense cheering —(with all our affection for 
them, we would say with, perhaps, too long 
and too loud demonstrations of applause); and 
the national anthem, and glees and songs, 
agreeably varied the routine of the evening. 
The standing toast of ** Success to the Literary 
Fund” being given, Mr. Stebbing, as the organ 
of the registrars, kindly undertook to describe 
its claims to public patronage, which he did in 
a very able and feeling manner. 

The Earl of Mulgrave proposed the health of 
the noble chairman, and dwelt upon the high 
claims he had to gratitude for his constant and 
unwearied attentions to the best interest of the 
Fund. His lordship also adverted to this being 
the first opportunity he had enjoyed of being 
present at the festival, but promised hereafter 
to avail himself of his office of vice-president in 
promoting the success of so deserving and bene- 
volent an Institution to the utmost of his power. 
His lordship was enthusiastically cheered, both 
on rising and at the conclusion of his address ; 
and again when his own health was drank, for 
which he returned thanks, and expressed how 
much he felt flattered by the very gratifying 
reception he had met with. 

The Duke of Somerset acknowledged the 
honour done him in a few words. 

The Prince of Canino, our distinguished vi- 
sitor, being toasted, his excellency, with strik- 
ing emphasis and energy, rose and said : — 

* Aux principes politiques, trésor sacré de la 
Constitution Britannique! au domicile invio- 
lable du citoyen! au jury indépendant! & la 
presse libre! au droit imprescriptible d’associa- 
tion! Puissent ces libertés précieuses, qui font 
votre bonheur, devenir communes 4 la France, 
qui depuis quarante ans combat pour les ob- 
tenir! Puisse le mouvement intellectuel qui 
agite l'Europe ¢tre partout constamment dirigé, 
comme chez vous, par le sentiment religieux et 
par l’inviolable respect de la propriété. Puissent 
ainsi tous les peuples devenir aussi libres que le 
peuple hospitalier de la Vieille Angleterre !’” — 
(Shouts of applause.) 

Mr. Emmerson Tennant, in a neat speech, 
gave M. Tricoupi, the Greek minister, who 
returned thanks in good English, noticing 
that he had been with Byron at his last hour. 

Mr. Lockhart, and the literature of Scot- 
land; Mr. Hook, and the novelists; Mr. Pic- 
kersgill, and the Royal Academy; Dr. Russell, 
and the clergy; were severally given, and elicit- 
ed appropriate thanks from these gentlemen — 
Mr. Hook playfully accepting his position in 
the toast as a compliment to his novel situation, 
never before having addressed so numerous an 
assemblage. 

About ten o’clock his grace retired, and Mr. 
Hook being loudly called for, took the chair, 
and kept up the social enjoyment of the com- 
pany till towards midnight. In the course of 
his presidency he called up Capt. Marryat, Mr. 
John Murray, Lieut. Holman, Mr. Gleig, and 
others ; following the course, always so agree- 
able at such meetings, of framing the toasts so 
as to have some person present connected with 
them who should speak in return. 

Above 200/. was collected in the room; the 
subscriptions altogether amounted to about 
502/.; and we never saw a party of the kind 
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where greater unanimity and harmony pre- 
vailed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
May 28. Colonel Leake, V.P. in the chair.— 
Two papers were read; the first, by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, contained remarks on two sculptured 
figures of lions, brought from Ethiopia by Lord 
Prudhoe. From an examination of these mo- 
numents, Mr. W. deduced many curious and 
interesting particulars respecting the joint reign 
of the Pharaohs, Amenoph III., and his elder 
brother, Amun-Toonh, by whom conjointly 
they were erected, and whose names they re- 
spectively bore. The second was a report 
drawn up by Mr. Cullimore, on Signor Jan- 
elle’s system of hieroglyphical interpretation, as 
contained in a pamphlet presented to the So- 
ciety by Prince Cimitile. The writer entered 
into a detailed defence of the system advanced 
by Young and Champollion. 

June ll. Lord Bexley, V.P. in the chair.— 
At this meeting the following papers were read : 
1. Sir Thomas Phillipps, on the origin of the 
names of places in this island. The writer 
shewed that the greater part of the names of 
English villages, &c. are compounds of Saxon 
words, and chiefly of the names of persons — 
kings, nobles, and warriors—who gave celebrity 
to the respective spots by having resided or 
been buried there. The subject was illustrated 
by five lists of places to which the principle 
more obviously applies; each beginning with 
the name of an individual, and terminating in 
one or other of the following words, of which 
all alike denote burial-places, viz. lau, stan, 
berie, tree, cross. 

2. ‘* Explanatory Observations” by Mr. 
Beke, upon his paper read before the Society 
on the 15th of January, entitled, “ Reasons 
for believing that the writings attributed to 
Manetho are not authentic.” Mr. B. re- 
stated the grounds of his opinion, allowing, at 
the same time, with great modesty and can- 
dour, the strength of the arguments by which 
it had been opposed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.—Henry 
Howard, Esq. exhibited portraits of William 
Howard, Chief Justice of England, and several 
other members of that family, from painted 
windows and monuments. A portion was read 
of a communication from Sir Fred. Madden, 
being an account, from a document in the 
British Museum, of the sojourn in England of 
Gruthuse, or Gruthuysen, who, when King 
Edward the Fourth was obliged to fly from 
England in 1470, received and entertained that 
monarch at the Hague for some time; and 
Edward, on his re-accession to the throne, 
shewed his gratitude by treating his benefactor 
with great honour and kindness in England. 





FINE ARTS. 
PANORAMA OF NEW YORK. 
OF all the cheap intellectual pleasures which 
London furnishes, undoubtedly one of the 
cheapest and greatest is the delightful succes- 
sion of representations of the beauties of na- 
ture and the constructions of art which that 
admirable invention, the Panorama, enables its 
inhabitants and visitors to enjoy. We have 
had a peep at the ‘ View of the City of New 
York,” which will be opened to the public, in 
Leicester Square, on Monday next. It is 
painted with all the vigour and reality of effect 
by which Mr. Burford has heretofore so fre- 
quently distinguished himself ; and, as the com- 








mercial metropolis of the United States, is 





necessarily ascene of much curiosity and interest, 
although not one of extraordinary grandeur or 
diversity of character. The component parts of 
the view are thus simply and justly described 
by Mr. Burford:—‘* The present panorama 
was taken opposite the city hall, about the 
middle of the Broadway: from this spot the 
eye embraces the whole city, but, from its being 
built on nearly level ground, it does not present 
in itself any very marked or romantic features, 
On the east it is bounded by the East River, an 
inlet of the sea, beyond which are the shores of 
Long Island, and the town and wooded heights 
of Brooklyn; on the west is the Hudson, or 
North River, a mile in breadth, with a long 
line of shipping of all sizes and nations, to 
which the romantic town of Hoboken, and the 
graceful undulations of the richly-cultivated 
and fertile shores of Jersey, form a splendid 
back-ground ; to the south the Bay presents 
its vast expanse of silver water, studded with 
islands, some green and pleasant, with white 
villas peeping from amongst the trees, others 
covered with formidable and frowning batteries, 
the view being closed by the heights of the 
Narrows, which, jutting forward with a sweep. 
ing bend, give a nearly circular form to the 
immense basin. In the opposite direction the 
island stretches about fifteen miles, until it is 
lost in the continental part of New York, from 
which it is divided by the Harlaem River; the 
whole, under a clear state of atmosphere, and a 
particularly brilliant sky, forming a most lively, 
agreeable, and interesting scene.” 


THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 
Mr. F. S. Toomas, whose picture of “ Christ 
raising the Widow’s Son”’ we noticed when it 
was exhibited last year in Regent Street, has 
recently finished a still larger and a more im- 
portant work —‘* The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery”—which is now on view at the Queen’s 
Bazaar, in Oxford Street. We consider it a 
decided improvement on his first performance. 
The grouping is more skilfully managed, and 
the general effect is more brilliant and power- 
ful; although there is an occasional crudeness 
of colour, and a want of air in the distance, 
which a little toning down and scumbling might 
correct. The figure of Christ in his former 
production we thought a failure; in his pre- 
sent, it possesses much benevolence and dignity 
of character; and the self-humiliation of the 
adultress is well conceived and expressed. Mr. 
Thomas has still, however, much to do in the 
way of study; and we greatly fear that the 
walk of art which he has selected is not suffi- 
ciently popular in this country to warrant the 
expectation that any efforts which he may make 
will be adequately encouraged and rewarded. 
This is a painful truth; but, as Fuseli says, 
“ it is better to deter than to delude.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Gentle Student. Painted by G. S. New- 
ton, R.A.; engraved by S. Sangster. Hodg- 
son, Boys, and Graves. 

PeTRaRCH or Moore, we will, in the Ascot 

phraseology of the past week, back at five to 

one against the field of authors, as the subject 
of this fair maiden’s meditations. Catch her 
gradually converting the ‘ wreathed smiles 
of that sweet face into ‘¢ wrinkles of severe 
thought,” by poring over Laplace with Mrs. 
Somerville, or M‘Culloch with Miss Marti- 
neau! She knows better. The combined talents 
of Mr. Newton and Mr. Sangster have here 
produced a very charming print ; but, were we 
disposed to be hypercritical, we would say that 
the head is disproportionately small. It is an 
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| ————— rn rans 
error, however,—if error it be—on the right 
side. 

Studies from Nature. By J. Inskipp. En- 
graved by C. E. Wagstaff. Plate II. Tilt. 
LixE every thing that Mr. Inskipp does, pic- 
turesque and attractive. He must, however, 
allow us to caution him—for we have no doubt 
that Mr. Wagstaff has carefully imitated his 
original—against exaggerated squareness ; an 
affectation in English art which we had hoped 
wasentirely obsolete. Squareness, as it is termed 
by painters, is an excellent quality in its way. 
It may be traced in the works of all the great 
masters, just as it may be traced in nature; 
but it can only be ¢raced; it never renders 
itself offensively obtrusive. Not kept thus 
subordinate, an indulgence in it (and nothing 
is more temptingly easy) leads to inveterate 
mannerism. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

FARK-URA, THE ARMENIAN COLONY ON 

MOUNT ARARAT. 
[From the Journal ofa Russian Traveller.} 

Oy this mountain, so famous from the re- 
motest antiquity, the colony of Eark-Ura has 
maintained itself to the present time. Its name, 
in the Armenian language, signifies the “‘ first 
plantation of the vine;’’ and of all existing 
settlements it is undoubtedly the most ancient. 
Tradition has preserved the following story of 
the founding of this singular village : — When, 
after the assuaging of the waters, Noah de- 
scended in the ark on Mount Ararat, he planted 
the vine on its north-eastern side. Subse- 
quently the village of Eark-Ura arose on this 
spot, and has preserved itself and its name to 
this day. The environs are exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Below, in the plain, flows the Araxes, 
with the whole extent of the plains of Erivan 
stretched out before you, while the scenery 
allaround is adorned with the beautiful gardens 
of the neighbouring villages. 

From the station of Eark-Ura the traveller 
enjoys an almost boundless prospect, scarcely 
confined by the Nahitschewansch chain of 
mountains, which appear above the horizon in 
the remotest distance; even a portion of the 
Aderbidschan range may at times be descried 
by the experienced eye. 

During the Persian dominion, the sardar, or 
governor of Erivan, used to pass the summer 
months here, and his large and beautiful castle 
is still standing. It is enclosed in a wall, which 
encircles the various buildings for his numerous 
household. The climate of Mount Ararat is 
mild and salubrious, and the water, which flows 
from the many mountain springs, pure and of 
delicious taste. Around the little Ararat, about 
sx or seven werts from the colony, there is suf- 
ficient wood for fuel, —though, in general, the 
whole province of Erivan is but scantily sup- 
plied with this necessary. The village is se- 
parated from the castle by a deep broad moat, 
overgrown with brushwood; several springs take 
their rise in it, which, with the melted snow 
from Ararat, form, during the summer months, 
alpretty considerable river. The village of 

tk-Ura contains 170 houses, in which above 
five hundred Armenian families reside. No 
Tartars are ever met with, 

Below the colony are a great number of 
orchards, which are considered to be the finest 
in all Erivan; and the colossal height of the 
trees indicates their great age. 
_ The origin of the many convents on Ararat 
's referred to remote antiquity, and the tra- 
dition preserved in the Armenian church re- 


to be noticed here. St. James, it is said, wished 
to have some fruit-trees which had been in the 
ark; he accordingly made a journey to the 
place where they had been preserved :—no dif- 
ficulties could deter him, and he arrived safely 
at his destination. On coming up to the en- 
trance of the place, he suddenly found his pro- 
gress impeded by an enormous rock ; he does 
not give up the hope of surmounting this ob- 
stacle also,—but after the greatest exertions 
finds himself baffled. The gigantic mass does 
not give way; the very birds of prey, which 
have their nests in its cliffs, venture not be- 
yond its boundaries, into a spot which the in- 
finite love of the Eternal has for ever marked 
as hallowed by so miraculous an event. The 
pious man now fully recognises the presumption 
of his undertaking, and on the spot where God 
had given him such an obvious proof of his 
weakness, he founds a house of prayer, which 
to this day bears his name. 

Near the convent is a large stone, quite filled 
with water, which never dries up, although 
nobody is able to explain how the water gets in 
there; in winter, however, it freezes. The 
people use this water as a remedy against lo- 
custs, and affirm that the fields and gardens 
which are watered with it, are not attacked by 
this insect. The popular belief adds, that a 
vessel containing it must never be placed on 
the ground, otherwise it loses its efficacy. It 
is said to have been employed in Georgia with 
the greatest success against locusts. 

On the right banks of the Araxes, opposite to 
the village of Araluk, are some hills which 
excite curiosity, as we cannot conceive how these 
isolated masses of rock could have found their 
way to this perfectly level plain. On one of 
them we perceived the ruins of an ancient con- 
vent. In fact, the province of Erivan abounds 
in antiquarian monuments, whose historical 
origin is obscured by fabulous traditions, which 
bafile research. The history of this country 
must be important, but time and means are 
requisite to remove the veil which still covers 
it. Should passing events throw no obstacle 
in the way of the inquirer, the history of the 
newly acquired Russian province of Armenia, 
which is at the same time that of the cradle of 
the human race, may reveal to the scientific 
world treasures which have been hitherto un. 
suspected, and put an end to hypotheses which 
have maintained a certain authority from an 
ignorance of facts. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Thursday week an opera, new to our 
capital, and called L’ Assedio di Corinto, was 
produced at this theatre, for the benefit of M. 
Laporte, and has since been repeated, with con- 
siderable success. The music throughout is of 
a pleasing order, and towards the end the opera 
rises in interest and effect. Taglioni danced 
on this occasion; but on Saturday, owing to 
indisposition, disappointed us. 


GERMAN OPERAS. 
Bo1tELDIEv’s White Lady, Die Weisse Fran, 
was brought out on Monday, and very ably 
sustained, both in the instrumental and vocal 
parts. The care and exactness with which the 
music is given by the German artists in general 
is worthy of high praise. 


HAY MARKET. 
Tuts ancient favourite theatre opened under 
flattering auspices on Monday, when a new 
piece, Rural Felicity, from the fertile and suc- 


SL ES CLE TT 2 
acted, and crowned with complete success. We 
will not detail the plot, which takes two lovers 
into country seclusion and exposes them to 
rustic inconveniences, whence they are ulti- 
mately redeemed by their mistresses; nor en- 
large upon their adventures in the way of 
rural felicity ; suffice it to say, that Mrs. Glover 
and the author himself have both characters 
admirably fitted to their talents ; and that Miss 
Paton, Miss Turpin, and Mr. Anderson, sing 
very delightfully. The other entertainments 
presented us with Mrs. Nesbitt, in all her 
beauty; Mr. Webster, in full force; and other 
deservedly popular mimes. 


VICTORIA. 

On Monday this theatre closed with Hamlet, 
the Spanish dancers, and other entertainments, 
the property having, under new arrangements, 
devolved on Mr. Abbott, who shuts it for a 
fortnight, in order to re-decorate it, and com- 
plete his extended preparations for opening with 
au increased company, and Miss Mitford’s play 
of Charles the First. Mr. Abbott addressed 
the house on this occasion, in a very appropriate 
manner, expressed his and Mr. Egerton’s 
grateful thanks for the support their arduous 
undertaking had received from the public, and 
promised that no future exertion should be 
wanting on his part to merit approbation, by a 
liberal and earnest attention to the best interests 
of the Drama. The speech was hailed with 
much applause, and every well-wisher to the 
stage must join in the hope that all the 
speaker’s anticipations may be more than 
realised, and all his deserts be adequately re- 
warded. 





SURREY. 

On Monday Mrs. Yates’s benefit was a bumper 
flowing o'er ; and the performances, including 
all the combined strength of the Adelphi and 
Surrey companies, were received with tumultu- 
ous applause. The great popularity of the fair 
cause was never more unanimously and loudly 
testified. 


POLITICS. 

TuHE addition of Mr. Abercrombie to the mi- 
nistry, as Master of the Mint, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, is the leading home news of the week. 
From abroad, a surprise and slaughter of several 
hundred Carlists in Spain, the French elections, 
and a visit of Prince Leopold to Paris, are the 
chief topics which employ the press. 








VARIETIES. 

Exhibition of Ancient Court Costume.—-The 
exhibition of the court dresses worn in the time 
of the Protector Cromwell and Charles II., and 
which we repeatedly noticed when on view in 
Regent Street, have now been formed into a 
gallery in the Strand, where they are seen to 
much advantage. Head-dresses have been given 
to all the figures; and they are well disposed 
for the inspection of the rich and curious gar- 
ments in which they are attired. We observed, 
however, one or two appendages, particularly a 
gold watch, certainly not of the period assigned; 
and as it is the great charm in such matters 
that no anachronisms should be committed, but 
the whole be perfectly accurate, we would 
advise the removal of every article not abso- 
lutely identified with the original wearing. 

Gresham Commemoration.— As it too often 
happens in regard to observing good time in 
the event of musical festivals, we received our 
invitation card on this occasion too late on 
Saturday to attend. We can only therefore 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 











Hall was full, and thft the performances gave | 


entire satisfaction. 
with the gold medal, for his anthem, which 
carried off that prize from among twenty able 


competitors. A similar medal is to be adjudged | 


y » iti j sar j 
annually for the best composition in sacred | from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- 


M. Goss was presented | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 


music, either anthem or hymn; and for next | ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 


year a premium of ten guineas is offered for 
the best essay on the life and character of Sir 
Thomas Gresham. 

French History.—M. de Lafayette has, it is 
stated, left some memoirs behind him, which, | 
if candidly written must throw much light on | 
the history of the French revolution, and the 
many important affairs in which he was an 
actor. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
appoint George Jones, Esq. R.A. to the office 
of librarian to the Royal Academy of Arts, in 
the room of Thomas Stothard, R.A. deceased. 
—Bent's List. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Gout and Rheumatism, 
their Nature, Cure, and Treatment, by a Severe Sufferer. 

Auto-Biography and Letters of Arthur Courtenay. 

The Foreign Exchange Calculator; and also the Com- 
mercial Correspondent, or Universal Mercantile Letter- 
Writer, by the Author of ** A Voice from the Counting- 
House.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Internal Intercourse and Communication 
in Civilised States, and particularly in Great Britain, by 
Thomas Grahame, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Willcocke’s Flora Poe- 
tica, with coloured Plates, 24mo. 5s. cloth; Gs. silk; 
Gs. 6d. roan; 7s. Gd. morocco.— The Entomological Ca- 
binet, being a Natural History of British Insects, by 
George Samouelle, A.L.S. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 3. cloth.— 
Jardine’s Naturalists Library, Vol. V. (Ornithology, 
Vol. 111.) 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Introduction to the Study of 
Nature, by J. S. Bushnan, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth.— 
Mornings with Mamma, or Dialogues on Scripture, 3d 
Series, imo. 4s. Gd. roan. — The Captives in India, a 
Tale, and a Widow and a Will, by Mrs. Hofland, 3 vols. 
a 8vo. LM. 11s. Gd. bds. — Description of the Burmese 
empire, by Sangermano, translated by W. Tandy, D.D. 
4to. 16s. bds.— ‘The Steam-Packet and Coast Companion, 
by F. Coghlan, 18mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. — Coghlan’s Guide to 
Gravesend, Herne Bay, and Canterbury, l3mo. Is. sewed; 
Margate and Ramsgate, l8mo. Is. sewed; Hastings and 
Brighton, 18mo. 1s. sewed; Southampton and Isle of 
Wight, 18mo. 1s. sewed. — Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VI. 
a gag Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 

ol. 1.) 12mo. os. bds. — Theological Library, Vol. Vil.: 
Rev. W. Evans's Scripture Biography, l2mo. 6s. cloth.— 
London at Night, and other Poems, by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, 8vo. 5s. bds.— The Odd Volume, or 
Book of Variety, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 
— The Bow in the Cloud, or the Negro’s Memorial, 
fep. 8vo. 12s. morocco. — The Conveyancer’s Recital 
Book, by Thomas Martin, Esq. 12mo. lis. 6d. bds.— 
Moor’s Oriental Fragments, 8vo. lbs. Gd. cloth. — Trials 
and ‘Triumphs, comprising the Convict’s Daughter and 
the Convert's Daughter, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — Philip 
van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance, by Henry Taylor, 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. Ms. bds.— Ellen Cleveland, or the Young 
Samaritan, 18mo. 2s. Gd.—A Guide to Marine Insurances, 
by J. Vaucher, Esq. 8vo. 9s. bds. — Tutti Frutti, by the 
Author of ** the Tour of a German Prince,” 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. bds. — Hints to all Parties, by a Man of no 
arty, Bvo. 3s. sewed.— Faust Papers, or Critical Re- 
marks on Goethe's Faust, and its English Translators, 
by Dr. W. H. Koller, small 8vo. 6s. bds,—Ladies’ Botany, 
or a Familiar Introduction to the Study of the Natural 
System, by John Lindley, Uvo. 16s. cloth; coloured, 25s. 
—The Revenue and the Expenditure of the United King- 
dom, by Samuel Wells, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth.— Reymann’s 
Introduction, or German Vocabulary, limo. 5s. cloth.— 
Gaisford’s Sophocles, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. bds.— Minor Morals 
for Young People, by John Bowring, fep. 8vo. Gs. Gd 
cloth. — Researches in Theoretical Geology, by H. F. de 
la Beche, fep. vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. — Humbie’s Bible Ques- 
tions, Part II. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must decline entering into any controversy on the 
subject of Mr. Hullmandel’s claim to the invention of an 
improved en phic chalk; but there is nothing in 
Mr. Hullmandel’s letter to convince us that we have not 
been accurately informed as to Mr. Pye having made the 
discovery. 

The reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper at the Royal So- 
ciety not ha og been yet finished, the promjsed analysis 





is deferred. 


Bagot, (3.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





O ARTISTS.—The Glasgow Dilettanti 
Society’s Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Works of 
Living Artists will open on the Ist of August next. 

Works of Art for this Exhibition from London and its Vicinity 
may be sent to Messrs. S. Reynolds and Co. Dundee Wharf, Lon- 
don, before the 20th July. 

The Carriage of Pictures to and from Glasgow will be paid 
by the Society. 
WALTER BUCHANAN, Secretary. 

Glasgow, May 1834. 


R4 FFAELLE.—Mr. A. Nossoe respect- 
4 fully begs leave to inform the Nobility and Connois- 
seurs, that he has a magnificent Chef-d'ceuvre by Raffaelle, in 
the finest state, and a choice Collection of first-rate Paintings by 
the most esteemed Masters, to dispose of by Private Contract. 

May be viewed by persons of distinction on sending their card 
the previous day. 

No. 35, Great Portland Street, Portland Place, 


7 x 
XHIBITION of MATHEW COTES 
WYATT’S STATUES of the HORSES, including a 
Charger, approaching the Colossal size; also the Horse of St. 
George, trampling on the Dragon, designed by command of his 
late Majesty ine George the Fourth, for St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor Castle, and other Works in Sculpture. To be seen 
daily, from Nine to Seven, at the Great Room, 28, Old Bond 
Street. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
FINE ARTS, 
N R. FREDERICK J. THOMAS’S 
L LARGE PICTURES, of the ** Woman taken in Adul- 
tery,” 22 feet by 16, and ‘‘ Christ raising the Widow’s Son,” are 
now open, at the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford Street. 
Admission, One Shilling each. 





Oe. UTION.—The PATENT EVER. 

POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 
lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 
to the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 
Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 
utility depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made, 

To detect Fraud.—'The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid al! incon- 
venience, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name “8. Mordan 
and Co. Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
yellow belt, with the word ‘* Warranted” on it, and a red seal- 
ing-wax impression, bearing the initials ** S. M. and Co.” 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine article. 











re CONCHOLOGISTS. — An excellent 


opportunity now offers itself to any person desirous of 

enriching bis Collection of SHELLS; it may be done to con- 
siderable advantage by applying to F. Graham, 37, Ludgate 
Hill, corner of the Belle Sauvage Inn, who, having devoted the 
last few years exclusively to the study of Conchology, is now 
enabled to offer a splendid and well-selected Assortment of 
rare Shells, for public inspection, at very Reduced Prices. 

Amongst the most remarkable are the following:—Cypraa 
aurora, Scottii, picta, capensis, aperta, melanostoma — Conus 
cedo-nulli, regius, zebra, purpureus, monolifer, ammiralis, ti- 
morensis, ataneosus — Murex princeps, regius, radix, brassica, 
imperialis, tenuis spinosa — Harpa mullticostata, crenata — Buli- 
mus gallina-sultana, Listeri, Taunaisii, Broderipii, princeps, 
goniostoma—Achatina bicarinata—Cucullea auriculifera—Cras- 
satella gibbosa, Kingicola —‘Trigonia pectinata — AStheria ellip- 
tica— Surombus Peruvianis—Voluta nivosa, lapponica, hebraa — 
Galatea radiata — Gnathodon cuncatus — Cyrena Childrena, 
lacea — Purpura planospira — Spondylus ducalis — Unio Gray 
Ifelix magnitica, Cassis ringens— Ampularia rugosa, perversa; 
and many new and undescribed species. 

Any orders sent in the Linnwan or Lamarckian names punc- 
tually attended to. 

A variety of large Shells for ornament, and others, from Six- 
pence upwards 











\ ORKS of the late THOMAS STOT- 
HARD, Esq. R.A. By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MAN- 
SON, and CHRISTIE, at their Great Room, King Street, St. 
James's Square, on Tuesday, June 17, and Two following Days, 
at One precisely, by order of the Executors, the beautiful original 
Sketches, and some finished Pictures, with a large Collection of 
Drawings and Studies, in Colours and Indian Ink, of that charm- 
ing Artist, THOMAS STOTHARD, Esq. R.A. deceased. 
Among the Pictures are the Crucifixion—Hector and Andro- 
mache—Subjects from Shakspeare, Milton, Boccaccio, and the 
History of England. The Sketches and Drawings comprise De- 
signs for the Works so beautifully illustrated by his Pencil. 
May be viewed on Saturday and Monday preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 








TO TOURISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, &c. 
Bure iSS’s PATENT PANEIDOLON, 
for Sketching any Description of Country or Architec- 
ture, however complicated, without any previous knowledge of 
Drawing, may now be had at 184 Sloane Street, Chelsea., 





re | 
d Price 2s. 6d. the Fourth Part of 
PPINDEN’s LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of the BIBLE, containing Four highly finishea 

Line Engravings. 1. Mount Carmel—2. Arimathea, from th 
Kaien! of seen or Babylon—4. Fords of the Jordan. With 
a Description of the Subjects, by the Rev, THO 3 y 
WELL HORNE, B.D. a oe 
*,* Proofs are taken, on imperial 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


sr 
4s.; India Proofs, royal 4to. 5s.; Proofs before letter: Zale. 


Ts, imperial 


4to. 7s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
eet Street. , 
PORTRAITS Si 


Published by Fisher, Son, and Co, London. 


+. @ ~ ~ 
HE SUBSCRIBERS to ROBERT 
HALI’S WORKS. An original Portrait of Dr. 

gory, engraved by Robinson, from a Painting by Evans. Also a 
Portrait of Sir James Mackintosh, engraved by Cochran, from 
the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence; forming appropriate em. 
bellishments for the late Rev. Robert Hall’s Works. India 
Proofs, 2s, 


Gre. 


II. 
A Portrait of Lord Bexley, President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. From the original Painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. India Proofs, 2s. 


III. 
Portrait of the late Samuel Drew, M.A. from 
an original Painting, taken a few months only prior to his death. 
India Proofs, 2s. 


IV. 
Portrait of Sir John Soane, from the original 
Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. India Proofs, 2s. 


Vv. 
Portrait of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, from the 
original Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in the possession of His 
Majesty. India Proofs, 2s. 





Price 2s. coloured, 


HE TAILORS’ STRIKE; or Fashions 
for 1834. A View in Hyde Park, by GEORGE CRUIK. 
SHANK, 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 
Who has just published, the Fourth Part of : 
My Sketch-Book. By George Cruikshank. 


Price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. 


. ° 

ATERLOO. In the concluding Part, 

just published, of the “ Illustrations to the Poetical 

Works of Sir Walter Scott,” a finely engraved Representation of 

the Battle of Waterloo, with a Portrait of the Duke of Welling- 

ton on his Charger, in the Foreground, from the original Picture 

by A. Cooper, » and Four other highly finished Plates, are 
given, price 2s. Gd.; Proofs, 3s. 6d.; India Preofs, 4s. 6d. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


R. MARTIN begs to inform the Public 
and the Trade, that his forthcoming Plate of the CRU- 
CIFIXION, will be published by Mr. Moon, of Threadneedle 
Street, City, at whose Establishment, Mr. Martin announces, the 
whole of his Works may be obtained. 
30 AUsop’s Buildings, New Road, 
June Lith, 1834. 


ADAME DARUSMONT (formerly 


Miss Frances Wright) will deliver a Discourse on 
Education, in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, on Tues- 
day Evening, June 17th, at 8 o’Clock precisely. Doors open at 7. 

Admission, One Shilling, to cover the expenses of the Meeting. 




















MUSIC. 
M® MORTL has the honour to announce to 


the Nobility and his Friends, that, in compliance with 
the wishes of several Ladies of distinction, he will give a grand 
Morning Concert at the King’s Theatre, on Saturday, June 2}, 
at Half-past One o’Clock. Performers—Mademoiselle Giulietta 
Grisi, Madame Degli Antonj, Madame Kynterland, Mrs. H. R. 
Bishop, Madame Feron, Mademoiselle Salvi, Madame Salva, 
Miss Ciara Novello, and Madame Garcia (an engagement will be 
offered to Madame Malibran and Signor Lablache, on their 
arrival); Signori Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Curioni, De Vrugt, 
Begrez, Giubilei, and Kellner. Mr. Herz will play his grand 
Variations on an Air from “ Pré aux Clercs;” Mr. Bochsa, the 
celebrated Panorama Musicale; M. Schmidt, several Pieces on 
his newly invented Instrument, La Lyre d'Apollon; Mr. Mori, 
a Fantasia by Lipinski; and in a grand Duo Concertant a Deux 
Violons with Monsieur Ghys; a grand Concertant for Piano- 
fortes, Madame Dulcken, Mr. Herz, Mr. J. B. Cramer, and Mr. 
Potter. The Band will be on the usual grand scale. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, and Boxes, at Mori and Lavenu, 
28, New Bond Street. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CII. 


Contents. 
I. Essays and Letters, by Richard Sharp, Esq. 
1I. History of the House of Suabia. 
II. Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. ¥ ‘ 
1V. Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, by W- Beck- 
ford, Esq. Author of « Vathek.” 
/. Memoirs of Madame de Crequi. 
VI. Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
VII. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
VIII. Gutzlatf’s Voyages on the Coasts of China. . 
IX. Helen, by Miss Edgeworth; Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, by 
Mr. Morier. 
X. Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romanee, by Henry 
Taylor, Esq. 
XI. Sir , Mackintosh on the Revolution, State of the 








Country. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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A uniform and handsome edition of 
ANNAH MORE’S POPULAR 


WORKS. With Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. 
Complete in six volumes, embellished with a Portrait, from 
the original Painting in the possession of Sir Thomas Dyke Ac- 
jand, Bart.; a View of Barley Wood; and highly finished Vig- 
nette Titles to each volume. Bound in cloth, price only 30s. 
Contents of each Volume, which may be had separately, price 5s. 
Vol. I.— Memoir — Author’s Preface to her Works — Stories for 
‘Persons in the Middle Ranks—Tales for the i ommon People. 
Vol. 11.—Tales for the Common People continued—Thoughts on 
the Importance of the Manners of the Great — An Estimate 
of the Religion of the Fashionable World. ‘ : 
Vol. 111.—Strictures on the Modern System of Female Edu- 


tion. é 
valv— Hints towards Forming the Character of a Young 
Princess. 
Vol. V.— Tragedies and Poems. 
Vol. VI.— Poems —Sacred Dramas— Essays, &c. 
Orders will be received by all Booksellers for Vol. I. price 5s. of 
a Monthly Re-issue, commencing July Ist. 


Il. 
English Lake Companion, 

The Northern Tourist: Seventy-three Views 
of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. in Westmoreland, Cum- 
perland, Durham, and Northumberland. With Descriptions. 
Quarto, handsomely bound, only 21s. 

“« Those who have not had the pleasure of beholding that glo- 


rious pageantry of creation which is the boast of our island, will | 


here find a faithful copy of it, to delight them, and at the same 
time to stimulate their curiosity to see the originals; while to 
those who have been familiar with the reality of the Lakes, 
these plates wiil prove a most grateful remembrancer.”—Tihe 
Morning Herald. 


III. 
Just published, price 35s, 
The National Portrait Gallery, 


Vol. Vth and last, containing Thirty-nine Portraits and Me- 


mors. 
Vols. I, to 1V. each contain Thirty-six Portraits and Memoirs, 
price 31s. Gd. each. Any Volume may be had separately. 


Iv. 
Containing Four Regravings. Parts I. to V. price 2s. each, of 
‘ishers’ 


Views in China, and on the Shores of the 
Red Sea. Drawn by Prout, Stanfield, Purser, &c. from Sketches 
on the spot. 

By Captain Elliott, R.N. 
Engraved by Finden, Goodall, Wallis, &c. 
Vith Descriptions, »y Emma Roberts. 
The Work will be completed n 18 Parts, forming two hand- 
some volumes. Size of the Engrivings, 7} inches by 4§ inches. 
Guide to the Beauties of Devon and Cornwall. 

Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated ; from 
original Drawings by Thomas Aliom; with Descriptions by 
J. Britton, Quarto, containing upwards of 140 Engravings, 
price 2/, 2s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“One of the most splendid topographical volumes that we have 
ever seen.” —Lit, Gaz. 

N.B. Devonshire alone, 
Cornwall 





96 Engravings, 30s. 
45 ee 18s. 


vi. 
Ireland Illustrated; from original Drawings. 
With Descriptions by G. N. Wright, M.A. Quarto, containing 
81 Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


Vil. 
Croker's Guide to the Lakes of Killarney. 
A neat pocket volume, 6 Plates, bound in cloth, 5s. 

. We do not know half so agreeable a work, which is half so 
satisfactory, and so applicable to the purposess of guidance and 
Grection, and topical information.”—Cork Coustitution. 

“Most charmingly illustrated, and the literary portion of it 
Teplete with the drollery of the author; while at the same time 
‘= 's as good a guide as it is a pleasant companion, to every pic- 
uresque beauty, striking character, and local curiosity about 
Killarney.” Iaterary Gazette. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and 

all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS. 
NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE UP the 


INDUS, and a JOURNEY into BOKHARA, by a Ri 
J 2 » by a Route 
never before taken by an European. 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By Lieut. BURNES. 








Il. 
Travels in Belgium and Westera Germany, 


and Visits to Wi a . “ ‘ P 
2 vols. post eee, Baden Baden, and the Hartz Mountains. 


By Mrs. Trollope. 


New and 
of Scotland, by G. 
a Travelling \ 


Ill. 
complete Guide to the Highlands 
eorge and Peter Anderson, of Inverness. With 
Map. 1 pocket vol. f.cap 8vo. 


IV. 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
tion, post Svo. 12s, By an Old Man. 


v. 
ane Connexion of the Sciences. A new 
tion, f.cap 8v0. 


9 
edi 2d 


By Mrs. Somerville. 


es VI. 
New Number of the Quarterly Review, 


™ Saturday, June 7. 
John M urray, Albemarle Street. 





Price Two Guineas. 


REE’ ia = 
Be RKE'S WORKS. — The WORKS of 
Rographicnt Right Honourable EDMUND BURKE, with a 
8%. cloth lhe Critical Introduction, in two vols. imperial 

" 7 . “ : 
after Sir Joshua unas eri with finely engraved Portrait 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 


n 8vo. price 5s. 
. 


I 
A VISION of FAIR SPIRITS, and other 
Poems 


By JOHN GRAHAM, of Wadham College. | 





In | thick vol. 8vo, price 15s, boards, 
ah . 
IVINE PROVIDENCE ; or, the Three 
Cycles of Kevelation, shewing the perfect Parallelism, | 
Civil and Religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian | 
tras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin of | 
Christianity. 
Sy the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of Bondleigh, Devon. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





WHAT MAY BE DONE IN TWO MONTHS. 
Wi fap, price 5s. 6d. ¢ 


itha N loth, 
SUMMER’S TOUR through BELGIUM, 


. up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzerland; also to | 
Chamouni, and over the Col-de-Baline to Martigny, &c.; with a 
Table of Routes, Distances, Course of Exchange, Fares by Dili- 
gences, Boats, &c. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
from the Creation to the Deluge, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered. In a Series of Letters to a Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.Ls 
8vo. 4th edition, lds. 


II. 

New System of Geology, in which the Great 
Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at 
once to Modern Science and to Sacred History. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Seven Plates and 51 Cuts. 8vo. 21s, 


Ill. 

Book of Nature; a Popular Illustration of 
the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its Unorgan- 
ised and Organised, its Corporeal and Mental Departments. By 
John Mason Good, M.D. &c. 3d edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 243. 





Iv. 

Principles of Christian Philosophy: contain- 
ing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the 
Christian Religion. By John Burns, M.D. Kegius Professor of 
Surgery, Glasgow. 4th edition, 12mo. 7s. 


Vv. 

Oriental Customs; or, an Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, by an explanatory Application of the Customs 
and Manners of the Eastern Nations. By the Kev. S. Burder, 
A.M. New edition, 12mo. 83s. 6d. 


Vi. 

Henry Kirke White's Remains, selected, 
with prefatory Remarks, and an Account of his Life, by Robert 
Southey, Esq. Jith Portrait, 2 vols. Svo. 24s.; and 1 vol. 24mo. 
5s. The only complete editions. 


Vil. 

Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Doubt 
in Religious Questions. With an Appendix, containing a fuller 
Examination (philosophical and scientific) of some common Dif- 
ficulties, Quotations at length, Lists of Books for Consultation, 
&c. Second edition, revised, 12mo. 5s, 


BY 


Post 8vo, 12s. a new edition of 7 
BBLES from the BRUNNENS. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Third edition, peice 9s. boards, i 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING 


HEALTH, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Longe- 
vity, applied to the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well 
as in promoting Health. Illustrated by Cases. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

«« The most useful and rational work of the kind we have met 
with. Itis altogether an admirable code of health.’’—Atlas. 

«* We warmly recommend it.”— New Literary Gazette. 

«* Men of all habits will derive information from it, calculated 
to increase their comfort and extend their days."—Edinburgh 
Observer. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 
Hatchard, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 
METROPOLITAN GUIDE, 

Just published, corrected to the present time, and considerably 
enlarged, the 9th edition o 

EIGH’S NEW PICTURE of LONDON ; 

or, Stranger’s Guide to the remarkable Buildings, Anti- 

uities, and other Curiosities; with a Plan for Viewing London 

in Eight Days, and a Description of the Environs, 

With Plan of London and Map of Environs, 6s. bound. 
Ditto, and 111 Views......s+seceee eoeeeee 98. bound. 
Ditto, ditto, and 24 coloured Costumes - 12s. bound, 
Ditto, ditto, and Rowlandson’s Sketches .. 15s. bound. 

London: Printed for Leigh and Son, 421 Strand; and Baldwin 
and Cradock, Paternoster Row. Sold by Bancks and Co. Man- 
chester; and all Booksellers. 












Just published, by J. H. Parker, Oxford; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. 


. . 

OPHOCLIS TRAG@DIZ SEPTEM; 

ad optimorum exemplarium fidem ac precipue Codicis 

Vetustissimi Florentini emendate, cum annotatione tantum non 

integra BRUNCKII et SCHAFFER, et aliorum selecta, T. 

GAISFORD, A.M. Gr. Ling. Prof, Keg. Oxon. 

Sophoclis (Edipus Tyrannus, 3s. 6d. 
—_————_ Coloneus, 3s. 6d. 


Il, 
In 8vo. price 5s. 
ZEschyli Prometheus Vinctus. With En- 
glish Notes. By John Griffiths, M,A. Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 











ham College, Oxford. 





BUSHNAN ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
n 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


NATURE, illustrative of the Attributes of the Almighty 


T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; and J. Vincent, Oxford. | as displayed in the Creation. 


By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, F.L.S. &c. &c, &e. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Price 4d, 
THE POOR-LAWS; their Present Opera- 
tion, and their proposed Amendment. Chiefly drawn 
from the Evidence and Reports of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
Section I]. Part 1, Present Operation of Poor-Laws, con- 
cluded. 
Part 2. Proposed Remedial Measures. 
London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





In foolscap 8vo. with Engravings by George Cruikshank 
and William Heath, price 6s, 6d, 
INOR MORALS for YOUNG 


PEOPLE; being an Application of the Greatest Hap- 
piness Principle to early Instruction. Illustrated in Tales and 


Travels. 
By JOHN BOWRING. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Price 4s. in cloth boards, 
. + S * 
TRHE PARISH OFFICER’S LEGAL 
ADVISER;; or, an Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, 
Overseers, and other Parochial! Authorities, in the execution of 
the Trusts with which they are invested. Compiled from the 
best and latest Legal Sources. 
By JOHN H. BRADY, 
And revised by J. N. MAHON, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Also, by the same Authors, price 8s. 6d. 

A Popular Dictionary of Parochial Law and 
Taxation, and of the Duties of Parish Officers, alphabetically 
arranged, comprising 
Churchwardens 
Overseers 
Constables 
Vestry and Vestry Clerk 
Ticar, Rector, &c. 

Parish Clerk 


Assessed Taxes 

Poor and Church Rates 

Highway Rates 

Watch and Lamp, Sewers and 
County Rates | 

Marriage, Baptism, and Burial 


Militia | eadle 
Poor Distress for Rent and Taxes, 
Juries ! &c. &e. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, 





In 32mo. price 4s, bound and gilt, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
q COMPANION for 1834, containing— 

Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, Offices, 
Family Connexions, Dates of Creation, Xc. 

The Members of the House of Commons, their Residences, Pro- 
fessions or Avocation (if any), their Political Principles, and 
every other important particular. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament, the manner in which they have been affected 
by the Reform Acts, the Return at the last Election, the Persons 
entitled to Vote, the Number of 10/. Houses, the Population, and 
prevailing Interests. 

A Variety of Particulars relating to both Houses, and the Exe- 
cutive Government. 

The whole carefully compiled from official documents, 
from the personal communications of bers, and is i 
to contain an answer to every question on which a Member or a 
Visitor of the Houses, or the Keaders of Newspapers, might de- 
sire information. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 








and 








2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 16s, cloth, 


QO’ MAN;; his Motives, their Rise, Opera- 
tions, Op 
By Wil 





position, and Results. 
. sLLIAM BAGSHAW, Clerk, M.A. 
Formerly of Brazen-nose College, Oxford. 

«* Written with very adequate knowledge, and with the truest 
feelings of piety. It contains many valuable observations, and 
much solid instruction.” —Gentleman's Mag. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Royal 8vo. price 16s. 


I 
EDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A and B. 
By JAMES ATKINSON, 

Senior Surgeon to the York County Hospital, and late Vice- 

President of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

“© We have never encountered so singular and remarkable a 
book. It unites the German research of a Plouquet with the 
ravings of Rabelais—the humour of Sterne with the satire of 
Democritus—the learning of Burton with the wit of Pindar.”— 

r. Juhnson's Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

London: John Churchill, 16, Princes Street, Soho. 


MRS. OPIE’S NEW WORK. 
In foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 54. 
A Y S for the D E A D. 
By AMELIA OPIE. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Mllustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
3d edition, 2 vols. 108, 6d. 5 

The Father and Daughter. 9th edit. 4s. 6d. 





New Latin Grammar for Schools. 
In 12mo. price 3s. bound, 


N ABRIDGEMENT of ZUMPT’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. J. KENRICK, M.A. 
Second edition. 

“ We will not say that the adoption of this grammar should 
be made the test of the fitness of schoolmasters for the important 
duty they have undertaken; but we do not hesitate to assert, 
that we should hail its success as ecisive proof of desirable 
improvement in our classical schools.”—Athenaum, May 1884. 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
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History a 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. 
M ® kites eet of SPAIN during the 
REIGNS of PHILIP IV. and CHARLES II, from 
1621 to 1700. By JOHN DUNLOP, 

Author of «« The History of Fiction,’ and of “« The History of 

oman Literature.” 

These Memoirs are intended to fill up the historic interval 
of nearly a century, between the termination of Watson's 
psn fe IIL,’ cae the commencement of Coxe’s “* Memoirs of 
the 
Thomas Clark, Edinburgh; Bg | uae and Co. Ave Maria 

0! 
Of whom may be had 
1. Negris’ Herodotus. School edition, with 
~— Notes, 2 vols. 1 
» M'Nab on the Cultivation of Hardy Ever- 


“3. '‘M‘Nab on the Cultivation of Cape Heaths, 


20, 6d, 





Court of Charles II.— In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


x 
DVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN of 
the COURT of CHARLES II. 
Being the Auto-Biography of Sir Ralph Esher. 
«In this work we are introduced into ee centre of that gay 
circle of wit and beauty which Waller worshipped and Lely 
ainted. We converse with the lovely Lady Castlemain and the 
flair Miss Stewart, listen to the naivet¢é of Nell Gwynn, and the 
pretty prattle of the Duchess of Portsmouth. e are made 
ng in the gallantry of Buckingham and Rochester, and 
follow the wild pranks of Buckhurst and Sedley. We are, in 
short, made ‘ hand in glove’ with all the feathered fair ones 
who sported silks and sentiment in the apartments in Whitehall, 
and with all the gay gallants who buzzed in the Court of Charles.” 
—Scotsman, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


The fourth 1000, price 5s, 


N INDIGESTION; with Advice for the 


use of Lavements in preventing Confinement of the 


Howels, &c. 
By EDWARD JUKES, Esq. Surgeon. 

The andi Times says—‘* The valuable advice this work 
offers will save many an appeal to a physician, and, probably, 
many a life.” 

The Metropolitan Magazine says —“‘ Mr. Jukes deserves well of 
society for the information given in this work; it merits the se- 
rious pay oe of persons of both sexes." 

ristian Advocate says—* It abounds with judicious ob- 
eervations on the preservation of health and the prolongation of 
life,” &c. 
London: John Churchill, 16 Prince’s Street, Soho. 





With Plates ond Portraits, 2 ay 8vo. - &s.; royal peae (India 
Proofs), 3/. 13s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL M EMOIRS of the 
sae oe RUSSELL; from the — Conquest. 
J.H, WIFFEN, M RS. L. & 
With ons curious 
e <A A valuable den peor to our ‘national ‘iterarare. eh. Gaz. 


bea “ theehe ae is composed in a spirit of impartiality highly 
creditable ny the author, aud with spirit of im which proves his 
fitness for the task he has undertaken.”—Times. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and Carpenter and Son, 
By the same Author, 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. 2 vols. royal 
18mo. with 20 fine Wood Engravings, 15s. 








~NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ZOHRAB.” _ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” ‘* Zohrab, the Hostage," &c. 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Barlington Street. 


New Volume of Dr. Shuttleworth's Sermons. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the Second Volume of 


ERMONS on the LEADING PRINCI- 
PLES and PRACTICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 
2. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, with Notes. 8vo, 12. 
3. The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 


Revelation with itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 6s. 
(deing | the Second Volume of the Theological Library). 


“Price Oe. in cloth —_, the Third Part (containing the Acts 
2 Corinthians), of 
With a 


HE NEW “TESTAMENT. 
‘eer gia consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 
Use of Families 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
In this edition of the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
Ject of the editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Printed for Tuo ~ “s and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First Volume (containing the Four Gos. 
Pels), price 19s, cloth boards; or in Two Parts, price 9s. eagh. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in c' " 
LAN for the BETTER SECURITY of 
VESSELS NAVIGATING the RIVER THAMES. 
With ml er ar on Nautical Subjects resulting therefrom. 
hic Plates, and a new Map of Lon- 
a peceedenny a: Lines of Incidence made by the Tidal Cur- 
rent at a Eb 
HARLES HENRY ACKERLEY, Esq. Lieut. R.N. 
een of the Metallic Rod (affixed to the extremities of 
Boats) for the Preservation of Seamen when employed in the 
Whale Fishery. 
London: mene, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
the Hages, < J. Frank; Paris, G. Bennis. 





~~ COMPANION TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. _ 
In 1 pocket vol. price 
IRST LINES of ZOOLOGY. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 

“ The most entertaining little volume we have seen for some 
time; and no young persons should now visit the Zoological Gar- 
dens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’”~—New 
Monthly Magazine, 

By the same Author, 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, 5s. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lene, London. 
"MR. BECKFORD’ S NEW WORK. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. 

Y 


T A L 
With Sketches of Spain and Portuga 
In a Series of waar“ a ‘turing a Residence i in 
e Cou 
By WILLE! M BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Vathek.” 
Richard aig 8 New purtiagton Street. 
In small 8vo. witha Mani price 6s. boards, the 3d edition of 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High arg —_ of his Labours among the French 
of Dauphi of the Primitive Christians 





P 
of Gaul. 
By W.S. GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chavehiyadd, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





NEW WORK ON “THE WEST INDIES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with several Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, Objects of Natural History, &c. price 21s. 


HE WEST-INDIA SKETCH-BOOK ; 


containing Descriptive Sketches of the Scenery in the 
several West-India Islands—the Social Relations of the Commu- 
nities — State of the Slave Population — Manners and Customs of 
the Negroes —their remarkable Sayings, Songs, &c.; with His- 
torical Notices of the Colonies. 
“« The sketches are worthy of George Cruikshank .”—Globe, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave — Lane, sande. 


CAPTAIN GLAScocK’ S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. the Second Series of 


HE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
By the Author of ** Tales of a Tar.” 

«« The book abounds with animated sketches in that character- 
—— which none but a thorough-bred seaman can handle.” 
— mes. 

“« Shrewd, lively, and graphic.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 

«« The sketches before us, we are sure, will be generally relish- 
ed, since they represent ‘ Jack’ to the life.”"—Hull Advertiser. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





2 vols. price 10s. boards, 
HILIP VAN ARTE EVELDE; 
matic Romance, in Two P: 
y HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

*¢ Years and years have passed since it came in the way of our 
office to call ion to the of anew English poem, 
at once of such pretensions and such execution.” *— Quarterly 
Review. 


a Dra. 





Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Ini large = hbanteen ae price un 8s. cloth boards, 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 


of the United a of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The twentieth edition, edit 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq, 

*,* This edition may be considered an saaealy new book, 
every part having been ag Oy sly corrected after the most dili- 
= inquiry and research. rms are all newly Drawn by 

arvey, with the utmost a. to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A ne' 
tinct Peers 

Lond 


new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
a now first added to the work. 
for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J. naw. "T. Clarke; T. Comonpag | John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth ; Hatchard andSon; R. Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
E. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; J. Temple- 
man; and F. Mason. 





Theological Library, Vol. VII. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 


amg oe BIOGRAPHY. 
the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Colle, x4 Cambridge, Author of 
e « ctory of Valehead.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's =e hr and Waterloo Place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library :— 

1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Ras, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
wee tae 128. 

2. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, Gs. 

3. Tiistory of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Portraits, price 
6s,each. (The concluding Volume is in the press.) 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ll, ocp mgr Place, J 
Sixth Volume, pri a 


A LLAN "CUNNINGHAM 
of iyo S, will be published on M’S' EDITION 
ols. I. to V. may be had of all Booksellers, 
Cochrane and M‘Chrone. 





MRS, mans — WORK. 
n 3 vols. post 8: 
HE CAPTIVES in INDIA, 
y Mrs. HOFLAND. 
Richard ate 8 New snsneenitee Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two fine i Portraits, 
NHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY, &c. of Sir 
GERTON BRYDGES, Bart. K. r 
LORD CHANDOS, of Sudeley, &e. ve wena, 
«* Most men 
Are cradled into poetry from wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
London: Printed for Cochrane and d M‘Crone, Waterloo P lace, 








On Saturday, June site will ibe 9 en price 8s. 6d. . 


ESEARCHES ‘THEORETICAL 
GEOLOGY. 
By HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, F.R.S. V.P.G.S. &c. 
With Illustrated Engravings. 
London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 


. 





In a few days will be published, printed on an extra large single 
Sheet, to be had gratis - Town, or in the Country at the 
expense of a single postag 


CATALOGUE of a very interesting and 


valuable Collection of BOOKS, containing many splen- 
did, as well as numerous rare, curious, and useful Articles. The 
whole on sale, at uncommonly low prices, by Joseph Lilly, 3 Mu- 
seum Street, Bloomsbury, Loncon. 
J.L. ro ris gg = leave :o commend this oe to the 
notice of his friends, and the Literary Public in general. 





In a few days, in foolscap 8v>. with numerous Illustrations, 


ONVERSATIONS on HORTICUL. 
TURE and AGRICULTURE, comprising an Explana- 
tion of the Causes of Barrenness and Fruitfulness of Trees and 
Plants, and a System of Prac:ice founded on Scientific Princi- 
es. By J. HAYWARD, Esq. 
Author of the “« Sctense of Horticulture,” the “ Science 
of Agriculure,” &c. &c. 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster B Row. 





On the 12th was as gn pe 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. ia, 
the 5th edition of 
SERIES of s SEEMONS on various Sub. 
jects of Doctrine anc Practice. 
y the late Rev. GEORGE MATHEW, A.M. 
Alternate acting Preacher at the Parish Church of St, James, 
eee) and Vicar of Greenw 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Ghepdigent, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
SECOND EDITION OF « MAKANNA.” 

On the 17th of June, in 3 vols. 
AKANNAS an Historical Romance. 
Second edition. 

hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in wes 
On July 1, forming Vol. 56 of the above, Vol. 1. 


TISTORY of the DECLINE of CIVIL. 
SATION in EUROPE. In 2 vols. 
By M. DE SISMONDI, 


Published June 2, . . 
Dr. Lardner’s — on Arithmetic. 


Europe during the Mi idle Ages. Vol. IV. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





On Tuesday next, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. boards, 


HIRTY YEARS’ CORRESPOND. 
ENCE between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of 
iinet, A Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and DD SANDER “HOOD, 
Sq. . 
. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Perpetual Curate wee Sandwich, formerly Domestic 
lain to Bishop Jebb. 
London : James uncan, 37 Paternoster Row ; 
John Cochran, 108 Strand. 
a2 
T: FEDERALISM, and the CO 
being the — ar third Books of the “ 
y 


RAELI the YOUNGE 
Edward Moxon, Dover —— 


On n the 16th will be published, price 128. - board “a 
E of the GENIUS of 


UEST of ITALY; 
evolutionary Epick.” 


VPISITs an and SKETCHES at HOME “and 


Mrs. JaHESON: 'S new Work, under the above Title, will sp- 
pear early in the course of the ensuing Week. It will contain a» 
Account of her Tour in Germany last Autumn, with one 
tions on the state of Art in that Country; her Visits to Har 
wick, Althorpe, &c. &c. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, « 
the LITRRARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington or 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfo 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal pacsenes x 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. am 4 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterss 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Age™ 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





